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NDustryY is a living organism with the 
I attributes of life, which means the at- 
tributes of continuous change, of growth, 
decay, and death. Woman has always 
been a part of American industry in the 
same vital way as man. She was born with 
it as a part of it, prospered with its pros- 
perity, and suffered with its adversity. 
Attempts to detach her from the nation’s 
economic life in this period of insufficient 
employment are based on the false as- 
sumption that she is not an integral and 
permanent part of that life now, just as 
she always has been. Such attempts be- 
little or ignore the forces that have been, 
and are, at work determining her eco- 
nomic status as well as the status of men. 
It is vital not only to women but to the 
entire nation that the operation of these 
forces in the past be understood. 

Until 1930, rapid growth was the out- 
standing characteristic of our industrial 
life. The population increased, production 
increased still faster, and the mounting 
volume of products was distributed to 
ever-extending areas. This growth 
brought continuous change from our 
country’s very beginnings, new ways of 
making familiar things, new things for 
old uses, faster ways of distributing them 
between distant places, all requiring less 
human effort and less expense. The 
woman and the girl, the man and the 
boy, were carried along in increasing 
numbers on the surging tide into new 
work; and though there were periods of 
ebb tide, they were of short duration. 
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Since 1930, production has fallen off, 
workers have decreased, and income has 
lessened. Nine years of distress tend to 
obscure clarity of thought and to lead 
to policies that hurt the few without 
helping the many. Recalling the most 
pertinent facts of our economic history 
may give perspective and aid us in recog- 
nizing the influences at work that can be 
turned to better use today. 


Ie ITS EARLY LIFE each colony, because of 
lack of transportation and communica- 
tion facilities, was forced to be its own 
producer and consumer of life’s necessaries 
in large measure. The activities of women 
as well as men, therefore, covered the 
wide range determined by colonial self- 
dependence. Traditions concerning the 
work which should be woman's and the 
work which should be man’s — tradi- 
tions brought from Europe — were 
strengthened or weakened by the de- 
mands of life in each colony. In Delaware 
and Pennsylvania a woman's day in the 
fields at harvest time was followed by 
nights of spinning. In Virginia, the 
plantation mistresses planned and super- 
vised not only food preparation but cloth 
making and clothes making for many 
people. In New England, when husbands 
were fishermen women cured the fish 
and prepared it for shipment to the West 
Indies; when husbands were traders 
women helped in the warehouses. And in 
every home with sufficient means, meat 
curing, vegetable preserving, candle mak- 
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ing, nail making, spinning and weaving, 
and all other production for family con- 
sumption were carried on by mothers and 
daughters with occasional help from sons 
and husbands. 

When our forefathers deemed it neces- 
sary to the welfare of these newly united 
states to be freed from dependence upon 
Europe for manufactured articles essen- 
tial to a growing population, they en- 
couraged the invention of machinery for 
multiple production and advocated its 
operation by women. Alexander Hamil- 
ton said, 


It is worthy of particular remark, that, in general, 
women and children are rendered more useful by 
manufacturing establishments than they would 
otherwise be. The husband himself experiences a new 
source of profit and support from the increased indus- 
try of his wife and daughters, invited and stimulated 
by the demands of the neighboring manufactures.! 


Thus it happened that early textile 
mills called women home workers out of 
the home to operate the new machines in 
factories. All the operations women had 
done in the home on textiles were done 
by them on new machines in the factory 
save two. When working at home women 
had beaten and picked the cotton free of 
all dirt, seed, and other impurities. But by 
1809, a scutching machine was intro- 
duced which could do the cleaning as 
fast as twenty women; men were em- 
ployed to operate it. Dyeing and finishing 
cotton cloth had been woman's most par- 
ticular task in household manufacture, 
but the factory dyeing system of vats and 
calenders was managed by men. 

So as each invention has gradually 
taken a hold on the life of the nation, it 
has gradually changed the kind of work 
women and men have been called upon to 


1 American State Papers — Finance, Vol. 1. Re- 
port on the Subject of Manufacturers Communi- 
cated to the House of Representatives Dec. 5, 1791; 
page 126. 
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do. In the transition period from home 
production to factory production, early 
factory growth did not rob women as a 
whole of their work in textiles, although 
it gave the part-time work of many 
women over to a comparatively few wage- 
earning women devoting full time to the 
occupation. Factory development in foods, 
however, followed a different course. 
There the factory’s conquest of the home 
field of meat and fish curing, of bread and 
pastry baking, of the major sections of 
other food preparation, enabled man to 
capture from women an immense area of 
her traditional employment. 

The very division of labor following 
upon the factory system created new occu- 
pations unlike those developed by the 
home and shop system, thereby opening 
new opportunities for men in what had 
been considered woman’s work. To a 
much less degree have women benefited 
by new occupational opportunities once 
the exclusive domain of men but now em- 
ploying both men and women. 


Avrze tae TRANSITION from home to 
factory production had taken place and 
established factory work as a man’s or a 
woman's job, it required a great shortage 
of workers of one sex and an abundance 
of workers of the other sex existing at the 
time of improvements in methods of pro- 
duction, or some other acute condition, to 
effect extensive transfers of factory tasks 
from men to women or vice versa. 

Great shortages of labor have occurred 
during each major war. Women have al- 
ways been called upon for emergency 
service to meet the heavy increases in de- 
mand for war-time products and services. 
The draft of men for military service in 
the Civil War drew educated women from 
mills and factories, not only to act as 
nurses but to serve in teaching posts, in 
clerical and in mercantile positions. The 








demonstrated ability of women for such 
service, coupled with the westward drift 
of men returning from the war, the in- 
vention of the typewriter designed for 
women, kept these channels of activity 
open to women. The World War forced 
the experiment of woman labor in more 
responsible positions in business and gov- 
ernment, and in the craftsmanly occupa- 
tions in many industries where the woman 
worker had made little headway. While 
women were forced out of many of the 
crafts with a return of men from the front, 
the majority who had been called into 
the labor market by war emergency re- 
mained a part of it. 


Tue rpusrria procress described 
above has been measured with accuracy 
in Census figures from 1880 to 1930. In 
spite of the continuous increase in output 
per person, employment gained faster 
than the rate of growth in the popula- 
tion. In 1880 only 34.7 per cent of the 
population were employed; in 1930, 
39.8 per cent. If only the population 10 
years and over is considered, the em- 
ployed proportion increased from 47.3 per 
cent to 49.5 per cent in the fifty years of 
great industrial expansion. 

After 1900 the proportion of children 
under 16 years employed decreased rap- 
idly, from 18 per cent in 1900 to 4.7 per 
cent in 1930. At the same time the propor- 
tion of gainful men workers among men 
65 years old and older decreased from 74 
per cent in 1890 to 58 per cent in 1930. The 
proportion of gainful men workers of 16 
to 64 years in the male population of these 
years remained approximately the same 
during each decade.! With the need for 
workers ever expanding, while the pro- 
portion of boys and older men employed 
decreased, industry drafted larger and 


1U. S. Bureau of the Census: ‘‘Age Composition 
of the National Labor Force." 
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larger proportions of young women. The 
proportion of women employed of those 
10 years and over in the population in- 
creased from 14.7 per cent in 1880 to 22 
per cent in 1930. 

The deduction to be made from this 
statistical statement of employment, 
namely, that women were employed in 
ever-increasing proportions to meet the 
nation’s growing needs, is further borne 
out by the conclusions of the National 
Industrial Conference Board after an ex- 
haustive study of women’s status. Its 
Summary states: 

First, it is evident that the expansion in the em- 
ployment of women is due primarily to the fact that 
the increase in the amount of work to be done could 
not have been provided for by the male population of 
working age. Second, the reserve of males not gain- 
fully occupied that might conceivably be added to 
the male working population is too small to affect 
materially the distribution of the sexes in gainful 
occupations.? 

There enters also into the question of 
employment of each sex, the type of work 
the country requires with the changing 
decades. As has been seen, tradition, 
natural resources, invention, and the 
available supply of labor, have all played 
a part in the choice of workers employed. 
Domestic and personal services have al- 
ways employed the largest actual number 
of women as well as the largest propor- 
tion. Their proportion, however, has been 
decreasing in these services as the propor- 
tion of men so employed has increased. 
Agriculture, which in 1880 employed 
54 per cent of all males and 24 per cent of 
all females gainfully employed, in 1930 
employed only 21 per cent of all males and 
8 per cent of all females. Manufacture and 
mechanical pursuits required 22 per cent 
of all workers in 1880 and 29 per cent in 
1930. The proportion of women in this 
group declined in spite of the general in- 


2 National Industrial Conference Board Studies, 
**Women Workers and Labor Supply,"’ page 15. 
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crease. In the older forms of production 
and service the proportion of women 
workers, therefore, has actually declined. 

Whence then did the heavy demand for 
women’s employment after 1870 come? 
In what have since been called the ‘white 
collar’’ pursuits. From 1870 to 1930 the 
number of women brought into these oc- 
cupations largely through the invention 
of the typewriter, the adding machine, 
other office equipment, and the telephone, 
each making possible a wider communi- 
cation and distribution of ideas and prod- 
ucts, increased 26,615 per cent.’ These 
women were drafted to help build the re- 
tail service, telephone service, the office 
service without which the increased pro- 
duction of field, mine, and factory could 
not have reached new consumers. The 
positions they filled were new positions 
almost unknown to man prior to 1870. 

When the period of increasing output 
was interrupted, therefore, all indications 
pointed to a continued increase of wom- 
en's and men’s employment, the latter 
largely in manufacture and mechanical 
pursuits, in the professions and personal 
service industries, while woman's service 
trends appeared to be upward in all white 
collar pursuits. 


As payment for service rendered shifted 
from payment in kind to payment in cash, 
woman’s contribution to national income 
and to family income also shifted. Her 
cash contribution was less proportion- 
ately than her proportion in the working 
population, because her wages were gen- 
erally lower than those of her brother. 
Nevertheless it formed, according to 
careful estimates, ten billion dollars or 
17 per cent of the earned income of the na- 
tion and 12 per cent of total income. This 
amount was added by women to family 


1U. S. Census, Special Compilation concerning 
**White Collar Workers’’ by Dr. Alba M. Edwards. 
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incomes, making possible the purchase 
of sanitary equipment, of electricity and 
gas, and household equipment in more 
homes, of more and better food, of more 
and better clothing, and of more and bet- 
ter furnishings. And such purchasing, in 
turn, created employment for more and 
more persons. Had women been unwilling 
to leave home hand-production when 
factory and store and office demanded 
their services, production on so large a 
scale could not have been possible. 

Since 1929, it is estimated, the American 
people have lost $225,000,000,000 in in- 
come.? In 1935-36, 16 million families 
received less than $1,250. Can there be any 
question that this loss will be made up 
and that future income will be increased 
in any manner save by the employment of 
more than two persons in every five? Can 
there be any question that in some families 
the increase will be in woman power, in 
other families in man power, and in 
fortunate families in both? 


— 1930, only fragmentary figures are 
available concerning the relative status 
of men and women. The sharpest decline 
in production came in the durable goods 
industries, that is, the industries making 
steel, copper, lumber, cement, and other 
products used in building, in railroads, 
in automobiles, and in other finished 
products that last many years. These are 
man-employing industries. The produc- 
tion of non-durable products on which 
many women are employed — cigarettes, 
shoes, clothes — did not decline so much, 
and there have been repeated upturns in 
the last nine years. Nor were the dismis- 
sals from service industries, from trade 
and offices, so great as from manufacture 
and construction. Consequently, because 


2 Martin, Edwin M., ‘‘Basic Problems of the Na- 
tional Economy,’’ Monthly Labor Review, January 
1939. : 








of the differences in men’s and women’s 
traditional occupations, unemployment 
was less general among women workers 
than among men workers. 


hes 1937, a census of unemployment was 
attempted by calling for voluntary self- 
registration of all unemployed. In this 
census, over 2,000,000 women registered 
as totally or partially unemployed or as 
emergency workers, compared with some 
5,800,000 men. The completeness of this 
self-registration was checked by a house- 
to-house canvass by regular mailmen of 
509,989 households representing 1.5 per 
cent of the population. This check indi- 
cated that women registered to a lesser 
extent in the self-registration census 
than the numbers unemployed warranted. 
Unemployment figures were readjusted in 
accordance with the check estimate, lead- 
ing to the estimate of 3,565,000 women 
unemployed or 24.7 per cent of all women, 
and 7,418,000 men unemployed, or 18.2 
per cent, a total of 10,983,000 persons 
unemployed. 

On the basis of this Unemployment 
Enumerative Check Census of 1.5 per cent 
of the population, a report was prepared 
concerning the 1937 employment of men 
and women in the United States. Al- 
though careful effort was made to check 
the accuracy of estimates, they had to be 
used so frequently as to throw doubt on 
the final results. The population for 1937 
was estimated; the number of each sex 
and age had to be estimated. The totals 
for classes not unemployed were esti- 
mated by taking the part each class 
formed of the total number of persons re- 
ported in the check census and applying 
these percentages to the total population 
of 15 to 75 years. The result concerning 
numbers of women employed is astound- 
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ing and in disagreement with all sample 
studies of woman's employment and un- 
employment since 1930. At best the esti- 
mates may be said to indicate the poten- 
tial woman labor supply rather than any 
actual numbers employed. This attempt 
at determining the current curve of em- 
ployment illustrates the need of measur- 
ing all curves of employment in perspec- 
tive as well as in prospect. 


Whersee tae Numer of unemployed 
women be 2 or 34 million, the group pre- 
sents a real challenge to university 
women. Whether these women be young 
women who have never been employed or 
mature women who have lost positions 
or who may need to re-enter the industrial 
world after years of absence from it, the 
situation is not a transitory one but one 
brought about by our modern system of 
production and distribution. Individually 
only a few women can solve their prob- 
lem; the group requires organized aid to 
bring about their reabsorption into our 
economic life. Heretofore, it has been or- 
ganized business interests that have trans- 
lated quickly recognized needs into drafts 
on available sources of labor supply. Or- 
ganized business is even today employing 
thousands of people to find ways of creat- 
ing new products for old and new uses. 
They are finding new markets for their 
new products as they must do if employ- 
ment is to be increased through their re- 
search. Cannot university women mar- 
shall their creative abilities to study and 
carve out new services for women and 
then develop a market for those services 
among consumers? If any number of 
women are to advance in the professions 
and in responsible business posts, organ- 
ized women's groups must work for mar- 
kets for their services. 


























































































































































































































THE AMERICAN FAMILY TODAY 


A.A.U.W. GROUPS PICTURE WHAT IS HAPPENING 
TO THE FAMILY IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


By Harriet AHLERS HouDLETTE 


= YEAR a new type of study was begun 
in A.A.U.W. with the study guide, 
‘The American Family in a Changing 
Society,’’ as a basis. The unusual feature 
of the course lay chiefly in the self-survey 
and group research project which was a 
part of the plan. Because A.A.U.W. mem- 
bers responded with enthusiasm and 
carried on with originality, there are now 
some exceedingly interesting findings to 
report. 

These results of study are not so much 
a collection of formal data lending them- 
selves either to statistical analysis or to 
rigid conclusions about family life. Rather 
they consist in statements of feelings and 
opinions which resolve themselves into 
an informal exchange of ideas about life in 
the United States by a thoughtful group 
of A.A.U.W. members, their husbands 
and children, who are face to face each 
day with the actual problems of living to- 
gether in the family. 

Certain much-talked-of tendencies in 
American family life do not seem to be 
evident in the first year’s study. Diversity 
among groups and much difference of 
opinion, yes — but these very differences 
make a splendid basis for further under- 
standing of family problems, not only 
within the Association but also among 
educators and sociologists, who are al- 
ready much interested in the findings. 

What will this year and next year bring 
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as the study is continued by new groups? 
Therein lies the contribution of the 
A.A.U.W. as a large national organiza- 
tion. The final picture can be truly repre- 
sentative of the families of college women 
not in a small section of the country but 
in the country as a whole. 


So FAR, twenty-three states in all sections 
of the country and all sizes of com- 
munity are represented, from the small 
town to the large city, although the study 
reached fewer dwellers of large cities and 
suburban rather than rural groups. The 
number of cooperating families varied 
from seven to eight hundred, because the 
study was made on the unit plan with dif- 
ferent numbers cooperating on the dif- 
ferent phases of the study. 

Each group leader or secretary tabu- 
lated the results from individual question- 
naires, summarizing the individual re- 
turns on a group survey sheet. 

In Denver, Colorado, a study group of 
twenty members became so much inter- 
ested that they made a survey of branch 
members, sending in results from approxi- 
mately 250 individual survey sheets. 
Therefore, the Denver study will be men- 
tioned separately, especially where results 
differ from those found in the general sur- 
vey of 52 different communities. 

The picture as a whole is one of a group 
of college women varying in age from 26 
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to 47 years, whose husbands are largely 
from the professional classes. From in- 
come classification available it is known 
that at least one fourth of the total 
group have incomes of less than $3,000 
per family, while 67 per cent have in- 
comes of $5,000 or less. As for family 
size, 16 per cent of the 52 groups are child- 
less families, 39 per cent in Denver; and 
for the study as a whole, 27 per cent of all 
the families are one-child families, 30 per 
cent two-child families, 14 per cent three- 
child families. Only 5 per cent of the fam- 
ilies have more than three children. 
Slightly more than half of the 1,088 chil- 
dren represented (51 per cent) are under 
ten years of age. 


"Tae rmsr anna of the study to be reported 
on was the much discussed question of the 
use of power in the home and its effect on 
family life. So far as this group of women 
is concerned, trends in household activi- 
ties away from the home as reported in 
Recent Social Trends are pretty well borne 
out. The baking of bread, for example, 
has largely left the home, only 29 per 
cent of the women reporting that they 
bake bread at all. In only three groups 
do all members bake bread, and in eight 
groups no members bake bread. However, 
79 per cent of the entire group launder, 70 
per cent can their fruits and vegetables for 
winter use, and 83 per cent make jellies. 
Over half (53 per cent) make their own 
clothes and 44 per cent make their chil- 
dren’s clothes. 

The most commonly owned electrical 
appliance is the radio, owned by 98 per 
cent of those reporting; the electric iron is 
owned by 97 per cent; vacuum sweeper, 
84 per cent; electric refrigerator, 77 per 
cent; electric washer, 63 per cent. Eighty- 
One per cent own automobiles, and 11 per 
cent own more than one. 

Again statistics do not furnish the clues 
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we want. As one skeptic said when a sim- 
ilar picture of the average American home 
was given, “‘So what?’’ It is the ‘‘so 
what”’ that reveals our real findings. The 
group as a whole recognizes that the in- 
creased mechanization of the home lessens 
the necessity for joint family household 
activities. Comments reflect the difficulty 
of finding tasks suitable for children, and 
realization of the need of some kind of 
home activity for all members of the 
household to encourage interest in the 
home toward unified family living. 

Half the entire group (50 per cent) 
answer a definite ‘‘no’’ to the question 
as to whether the family is adversely af- 
fected because of the use of modern house- 
hold devices, while only one fifth (20 
per cent) admit defeat of unified family 
aims. However, most of these parents 
blame the lack of joint home activities on 
the high degree of organization of out- 
side-the-home activities of both parents 
and children, rather than on the absence 
of need for combined efforts in household 
tasks. 

Interestingly enough, only two of the 
53 groups sent in unanimous opinions of 
adverse results of mechanization, one in a 
Tennessee city and the, other a county 
group in California. The group register- 
ing fewest complaints contained members 
who were planning for definitely assigned 
household tasks in keeping with the ages 
of the children. 

Thus, emerging from the picture of 
highly organized life even in communities 
not considered highly urbanized, there is 
a conscious effort on the part of these col- 
lege women to shate household tasks 
with their children. One midwestern 
group in a town of about 4,000 inhabi- 
tants expressed an attitude which is 
typical of those who are meeting the 
problem with ingenuity. The leader for 
this group writes: 
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We explain more to our children, read more books 
about commonplace things, and go farther afield for 
concrete examples and actual experience. It is harder 
to develop a sense of independence and responsibility 
in young people when there is less creative activity in 
the home and no definite economic necessity for the 
existence of the child in his immediate family. 


Tas pLace of the American man in the 
household is evidently more important 
in these groups than we are frequently led 
to believe by the popular picture of the 
busy father who scarcely recognizes his 
own children. In seven groups all hus- 
bands help with household activities, 
and in no group do none of the husbands 
help. In Denver, where 234 women an- 
swered the questionnaire, 49 per cent re- 
port that their husbands participate, 
while the proportion for the remaining 
52 groups, totaling 533 members, is 60 
per cent. 

To be sure, most groups mention those 
areas of responsibility usually considered 
more masculine, but 35 groups also men- 
tion care of children, 32 washing dishes, 
21 cooking, while in 10 groups husbands 
also help with the laundry. 

When groups were asked whether they 
would like to see the ‘‘old household ac- 
tivities’’ brought back into the home, 
more than four fifths (81 per cent) of all 
members were interested enough to an- 
swer the question and 51 per cent of the 
total group said ‘‘no.”’ 

However, group comments and plans 
for shared family activities show a trend 
toward revival of entertainment in the 
home. Some families are planning ‘‘fam- 
ily nights’’ with neighbors invited in. 
There is a definite nostalgia for the old 
family evenings of singing and playing 
games. Children are given responsibility 
for planning such evenings. There is a 
longing expressed by one older member 
for ‘the Sunday evening atmosphere as 
we read and sang around the base 
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burner,’’ which is recognized by the con- 
scious effort of younger parents to over- 
come the disintegrating effects of the les- 
sened time spent together in the home. 

It would seem, then, that shared leisure 
in the present-day homes of these college 
women is taking the place to some extent 
of shared household activities in the older 
homes. 

As one group leader wrote in this sec- 
tion of her report, 

I think we may agree that in spite of the fact that 
there undoubtedly is more use of mechanical aids to- 
day than yesterday, there still is quite a job left in 
just the mechanics of home running and that we are 
not as housewives the victims of technological un- 
employment. But I think that most of us also feel 
that our chief job in homemaking now lies not in the 
kitchen but in the living room, and that in order todo 
our job effectively we must learn to budget our time. 


Thus statement brings us directly to the 
second questionnaire, called “Survey of 
My Average Week,’’ which accompanied 
the study unit, ‘‘Has the Homemaker 
Lost Her Job?’’ The answer to that ques- 
tion is an emphatic ‘‘no’’ from this 
group. Among women cooperating in the 
study, about one third do all their own 
work with no help at all or only occa- 
sional help such as for heavy cleaning, 
outdoor work, or a girl to care for the chil- 
dren evenings. There were only 148 full- 
time maids among almost 500 women in 
52 groups, and 80 full-time maids for the 
274 women in Denver. Nor do those with 
no maids employ a great deal of day 
work; only 258 women report such help. 
And the picture is not one of families 
housed in small city apartments, for the 
typical home of these women is a de- 
tached single house of two or three floors, 
usually in the ‘‘best’’ part of town and 
more than five years old. 

It is interesting to note that group 
charts indicate that A.A.U.W. members 
are not spending disproportionate 
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amounts of time in activities outside 
their homes. Although range of time is 
great, the complete picture shows a group 
which regards its first responsibility as 
that connected with home, husband, and 
children. 

Recreational hours within family 
groups are numerous, with an average 
distribution of between seven and eight 
hours per week for the entire group, bear- 
ing out the generalizations made earlier. 
In addition to the interest in education 
indicated by their A.A.U.W. member- 
ship, these women are chiefly interested 
in religious organizations, 67 per cent in 
the entire number belonging to such 
groups. Women’s clubs attract only 34 
per cent of the group. 

On the whole, A.A.U.W. husbands en- 
courage participation in outside activi- 
ties, 80 per cent of the women reporting 
positive attitudes and only 7 per cent men- 
tioning definite discouragement. A few 
say their husbands are indifferent. Proof 
of encouragement lies in the fact that 40 
per cent of the husbands assume some do- 
mestic responsibility to free their wives 
for outside activities. 

Children, too, on the whole seem to be 
proud of mothers who take part in com- 
munity endeavors, although reports agree 
that many of the younger children com- 
plain when mother is away from home 
too much. 

In fact these active women seem to be 
working out plans for community par- 
ticipation in keeping with wholesome 
family life, for they answer four to one 
that they have no feeling of conflict as to 
where their chief responsibilities lie. 
They appreciate the personal need for cul- 
tural advance and social contacts as found 
in outside activities, but comments indi- 
Cate a growing sense of responsibility for 
the betterment of community living as a 
teal motivating force. 


Moreover, these women feel that they 
give more to their families in the way of 
broader points of view and increased un- 
derstanding of the problems of husbands 
and children by being alert to civic prob- 
lems and by participating in their solu- 
tion. 


An INVESTIGATION of this kind based 
upon group study would obviously not 
include many women who had full-time 
employment outside the home. Out of 
more than 700 reporting, 123 indicated 
outside employment, 37 as teachers, 7 as 
administrators, 9 in business, and the 
others in miscellaneous work usually of a 
part-time nature, varying from giving 
bridge and music lessons to the manage- 
ment of a farm. 

No study of home versus career can be 
made here, but it is interesting to note 
that group opinions do indicate a strong 
feeling against women with small chil- 
dren spending regular daily working 
hours away from home. Perhaps these 
particular women have not been faced 
either with the necessity or the privilege 
of choice, but whatever the case, com- 
ments from groups lead one to believe 
that these women feel their careers as 
homemakers and community leaders are 
satisfying and that only the exceptional 
woman should take on a full-time job in 
addition. On the other hand, there is a 
willingness in many cases to allow room 
for individual necessity. 

The questionnaire on marriage showed 
that these A.A.U.W. members have for 
the most part married men of similar 
background, and that on the whole, too, 
they believe that these similarities make 
for successful marriage. Eighty-seven per 
cent are of the same nationality as their 
husbands, 78 per cent have attained simi- 
lar educational levels, and 76 per cent 
have the same intellectual interests, while 
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88 per cent are of the same religion. Eighty 
per cent are married to men whose ages 
are within five years of their own. 

When asked to rate various factors in 
relation to their importance to married 
happiness, similar social interests are 
ranked first by both husbands and wives, 
while wives rank similar intellectual in- 
terests second and husbands fourth. 


RANKING oF Factors IN RELATION TO IMPORTANCE TO 
Happiness IN MARRIAGE 
Rank order Rank order 
Factors by wives by husbands 
Social interests 1 
Intellectual interests 
Sharing of responsibility 
Education 
Attitude toward family 
Religion 
Ideals concerning material 
wealth and culture 


Even more important in the minds of 
these groups are certain attitudes and per- 
sonality traits. Husbands and wives alike 
give attitudes of cooperation first rank 
and good disposition second. 


RaNKING oF Parsonaity Traits 
Rank order Rank order 
by wives by husbands 
Attitudes of cooperation 1 1 
Good disposition 2 2 
Sympathy toward problems of 


Attitude of frankness and co- 
operation in family money 
matters 
Ability to make and handle 
6 7 
Habits of neatness and order. . 7 6 


That the belief in cooperation is not 
merely an academic one is evidenced by 
the large number of husbands and wives 
actually sharing responsibility in home 
life. Ninety-two per cent of these hus- 
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bands and wives handle the family’s 
money cooperatively, 80 per cent take 
joint responsibility for the management 
of children, and 60 per cent cooperate in 
management of the household. 

Although the nature of this group 
study of marriage limited the factors to 
be considered to those which the average 
group could investigate most objectively, 
numbers of groups went beyond the sug- 
gested lists of factors. The trend of dis- 
cussion in many groups revealed the be- 
lief that sex education of children should 
begin early within the family as a sound 
basis for happy marriage. Opinions indi- 
cate that although these groups consider 
sexual factors in marriage of basic im- 
portance, there is a widespread belief they 
have been overaccented frequently in dis- 
cussions of marriage. 


Tae stupy of ‘“The Average Family: A 
Problem of Declining Population’’ caused 
real concern among our groups, for their 
individual survey sheets in most groups 
showed a striking decline in families of 
group members when compared with the 
families of parents of group members and 
parents of husbands of group members. 
Although about two thirds of the women 
in these groups are still under forty, they 
pretty well agree that their completed 
families will be smaller than those of 
their parents and believe economic reasons 
are largely the cause. 

As a reason for small families, 52 per 
cent checked standard of living considered 
essential to the group, while 25 per cent 
checked lack of security. Only 14 per cent 
are influenced by the tremendous responsi- 
bilities involved, and 8 per cent by the 
limitation on independence involved in 
parenthood. Only 2 per cent of the women 
believe that fear of childbirth has any 
influence in deciding the size of a family. 

On the positive side, almost half of the 
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cooperating groups (46 per cent) feel that 
children give purpose to life, and an al- 
most equal number (43 per cent) would 
like more children if there were greater 
economic security. Added numbers con- 
sider that children are enjoyable in them- 
selves and that they give permanence to 
the home. A larger percentage of hus- 
bands are satisfied with their present 
number of children than are the wives, 52 
per cent of the former as against 49 per 
cent of the latter, but both consider the 
lack of economic security the greatest 
barrier. 

Made increasingly aware of the so- 
called population problem through this 
study, the groups are not in agreement in 
suggesting a solution. Running through 
the comments, however, is the belief 
that the population problem in the 
United States is primarily one of quality 
rather than quantity, and there is agree- 
ment that fundamental changes are 
needed. Twenty-nine of the 53 groups 
definitely believe that one of the ap- 
proaches should be through a wider 
dissemination of knowledge concerning 
methods of voluntary parenthood, and 
most plans mention need for greater eco- 
nomic security for all, although a few 
believe that security for the white collar 
class will solve the problem — evidently 
overlooking the fact that it is the least 
secure who have the most children. Less 
expensive obstetrical care is also fre- 
quently mentioned, for our groups fall 
between those who need not count the 
cost and those eligible for public clinics. 

With a diversity of plans born of real 
confusion, the comment of one mid- 
Western group can perhaps best clarify 
what others are trying to say: 


It is obvious that this group is not as deeply con- 
cerned with increasing the population as with im- 
Proving the quality of it. They certainly will not 
deprive the children they already have of oppor- 


tunities for the sake of having a large family. They 
do not want more children than they can care for 
properly. The problem of income is vital to many of 
our group. Their interpretation of ‘lack of security”’ 
is also of interest. It has been mentioned as the prin- 
cipal cause of birth decline—or a contributing cause 
— by more than half the group. To them it is not 
a matter of facing the usual vicissitudes incident to 
rearing a family in a grim world, but a growing eco- 
nomic and political pressure of society upon the mid- 
dle classes. One suggested that if every child were as- 
sured of an adequate preparation for adult life — 
even if the home were not able to provide fully — 
there would be no reason for parents limiting the 
family to only those whom they are reasonably cer- 
tain they can educate. 


Tue CONSIDERATION Of ‘The Modern 
Parent, A Social Engineer’’ gave occasion 
for the discovery of what qualities these 
parents were emphasizing most in the 
training of their children, as well as what 
qualities they considered most necessary 
in both parents and children for success- 
ful parent-child relationships. 

The largest number of groups checked 
tolerance as the quality which they em- 
phasized most in training their children, 
but when asked to list the qualities most 
essential for successful parent-child rela- 
tionship, honesty was given first place 
for children, and patience for parents. 
Tolerance took second rank for parents, 
but did not appear at all in the first ten 
qualities listed for children. Perhaps in 
these troubled times tolerance is an ideal 
only believed possible of attainment in 
adult life, even when emphasized all the 
way through. 

Qualities making for successful parent- 
child relationships were listed as follows: 


No. of groups 


Qualities of children mentioning 
Drs site neeyesusenseerasss 26 
Attitudes of cooperation.......... 23 
PE anes 6senecvcnsinsesvesee 21 
PB cccicccccscesccccesosesens 18 
Sv kbsivatnieiuceneneds 17 
BUD, eccccncccccscccescvcscevece 9 
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On the other hand, different standards 
were set up for successful parents as 
follows: 


No. of groups 

Qualities of parents mentioning 
Patience 31 
Tolerance 25 
Understanding 24 
Sense of humor 18 

17 

15 

14 
Consistency and dependability 12 
Cooperation 10 


Sympathy 9 


The last two portions of the study are 
philosophical in nature, and although 
comments suggest that many groups 
realize that each section is worthy of a 
year’s study in itself, there was evidence 
of earnest and sincere effort to define the 
educational responsibilities of the home 
in a changing society and to consider 
whether there is any evidence that a real 
“American Way”’ is being charted. 

When asked to consider the sharing of 
educational responsibilities between home 
and school, it was found that in general 
these parents expect to accept the respon- 
sibility for character building, social 
training, instruction in religious and 
moral standards and health habits. They 
believe education in schools has a definite 
subject-matter task, but they are unde- 
cided just how its best fulfillment can be 
accomplished. They do not yet visualize 
the new education in full flower, but they 
are reaching for it as are all far-sighted 
teachers. 

There is evident a growing inclination 
to question ‘‘education’’ — to have ideas 
about its content in conflict with tradi- 
tional education as they know it. There is 
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also a frequently mentioned desire to co- 
operate with the school that is encourag- 
ing. Obviously, education and the schools 
are not yet making use of all the parent 
power that they might call upon were 
more avenues of cooperation between 
home and school opened. 


Taz sTupy is a tribute to the whole- 
heartedness of the cooperation given by 
A.A.U.W. members and to the intensity 
and honesty of their work as well as to 
the care with which group leaders pre- 
sented group pictures and group opinions. 
If the plan can be continued over a period 
of three years at least, with new groups 
cooperating each year, the study will un- 
doubtedly have an increasing significance 
so far as a picture of general trends in 
family life among college women is con- 
cerned. 

As it is, those who have worked over 
this material, read the lengthy group 
comments, or laughed over the pointed 
remarks sometimes sent in by husbands, 
do see in these families, with all their 
diversity, certain basic similarities. They 
represent a staunch group of citizens 
mindful of community and parental re- 
sponsibilities. Threading their way through 
confusion with definitely constructive 
family plans, they keep a balance with 
humor, and with minds willing to ques- 
tion accepted procedures. Teaching the 
old American virtues, they place honesty 
and thrift beside tolerance and respect for 
the other person’s point of view. As one 
group in New England expressed it, ‘“The 
best hope of America lies in its great di- 
versity and in our working out a philos- 
ophy having the essentials upon which 
we Can agree or agree to disagree.”’ 





POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL CHANGES 
IN EUROPE 


A STUDY IN CONCOMITANT VARIATIONS 


By Giapys Murpuy GRAHAM 


= URGE TO NEATNEss and simplicity 
favors compartmentalization. The in- 
vestigation of education along the ways 
of Europe, as I had planned it, was to be a 
Ding an sich: there would be political ob- 
servations certainly, but they would stand 
in a separate category. It was a precon- 
ceived pattern which events quickly 
broke, for Europe today is a laboratory 
for the study of political and educational 
phenomena in their interrelationships. 
Data quickly piled up to build the realiza- 
tion that the political and educational 
vary in clearly traceable relation to each 
other. It is possible to consider the former 
without the latter, but only at the risk of 
computation without basic factors; it is 
not possible to show the educational 
without the political and have more than 
the lifeless skeleton— at times con- 
sciously substituted for the living struc- 
ture in books for export. 

There is the constant political question, 
will the German State break internally? 
The answer, I am convinced, is more 
basically bound up with the pressures of 
exclusive, never-ceasing, emotionally in- 
tense, intellectually debased totalitarian 
education and the reactions to it than 
with military strength. In Soviet Russia, 
the change that has come about so subtly 
that it is almost unknown to the outside 
world is far more clearly revealed in the 
almost unbelievable shift in her schools 


than in anything written down in con- 
stitution or documents. 

From facts gathered in one European 
country after another,’ a type of equa- 
tion, an hypothesis emerged. At both ends 
of the political spectrum — totalitarian 
dictatorship at the one extreme and at the 
other democracy fully conscious of itself 
— the political structure, the form of 
society, prescribe the educational system, 
determining ideals, methodology, at 
times content. In the in-between sectors, 
under semi-dictatorship and demi-democ- 
racy, where there is less consciousness 


1The procedure in most countries, where some 
freedom and the association of university women 
still live, was in this pattern: First, contacts with 
and through the Ministry of Education, to which I 
am particularly indebted in Jugoslavia, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Finland, and 
the Commissariat of Education of the U.S.S.R. 
through VOKS. These were invaluable, but there are 
certain things one does not quite ask officials, and 
others which, when asked in some countries, call 
for a diplomatic change of subject. The second phase 
was discussion, and at times further visiting schools, 
with members of our International Federation of 
University Women. In every case I found them in 
close and constructive touch with the education of 
their country, and I owe them much in the adven- 
ture in understanding. My special thanks go to cer- 
tain ones in Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, and Finland. The third phase involved un- 
scheduled observing and probing and finally took me 
to the Library of the League of Nations and the 
British Museum. Any conclusions drawn are com- 
pletely my own responsibility. 
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and concentration of aim, the political 
and the educational can vary fairly 
widely, can, for a time, tend to negative 
each other. 

An example in the semi-dictatorship 
sector is found in Jugoslavia, with Italy 
just across and in the narrow Adriatic, 
and Germany newly holding an unforti- 
fied boundary line. There for some time 
““Lucky’’ Stoyadinovitch had set the 
dictatorial pattern in miniature — po- 
litical authoritarianism without the to- 
talitarian climax. With freedom of speech 
limited, the University of Belgrade was 
feeling the molding pressures sharply and 
increasingly, as was adult education, but 
I was taken by a representative of the 
Ministry of Education to as charming 
and creatively geared elementary schools 
as one would find anywhere along the 
ways of Europe. In them one found eager- 
ness, children learning by doing, follow- 
ing subjects through actively. Only the 
minimum in equipment was available — 
countries in the politically in-between 
category rarely make generous provision 
for the schools — but courageous teach- 
ers found that block prints could be po- 
tato prints, that eager children with 
scraps of colored paper and freedom for 
observation and imagination could cre- 
ate. I saw products in elementary schools 
in Belgrade that, in simple self-expression, 
told a story which, translated into words, 
would have stood well within the ‘‘for- 
bidden”’ category.! 

Dictatorship in Jugoslavia in the spring 
of 1938 had either not realized the im- 
portance of the elementary schools or had 


1 Three instances encountered in this study of the 
responses of children allowed free artistic expression 
under varying socio-political situations hauntingly 
challenge study: those in Jugoslavia in the spring of 
1938; in the County Council Schools for the poorer 
people of London; and in war-wracked Spain. 
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not got around to control of them. There 
something was being made — rather, be- 
ing allowed to grow —that will war 
with the obedience-above-all criterion 
of the dictatorial state. 


Fis UP IN LITTLE Estonia, almost at the 
top of the map, there was found a pecu- 
liarly significant phase of the same phe- 
nomenon, the educational at variance 
with the political. But for a moment a re- 
vealing view of the region of which it is a 
part... . It isn’t often that the ob- 
server in the social and political fields 
can approach the strict methods of the 
physical scientist with his manipulable 
factors for experiment; but in the three 
little states along the shores of the Baltic 
— Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia — I 
glimpsed as near an approach to a labora- 
tory experiment in the ways and move- 
ments of democracy and dictatorship and 
their educational concomitants as the so- 
cial scientist is ever likely to find. All 
three stood as parts of Russia before the 
war, under a repression that at times for- 
bade use of the national language. In the 
Lithuanian National Museum two small 
statues mark that period: one to the 
carrier of books who risked his life to 
bring in and circulate the written mate- 
rial that made the perpetuation of the 
language possible; the other, ‘“The Lithu- 
anian School,”’ the child at the grand- 
mother’s side at the spinning wheel, 
being taught from the forbidden books. 
That scarcely a person failed to know his 
own language when the period of repres- 
sion closed is evidence, in the history of 
the tenacity of suppressed nationality, 
that throws its light forward to today. 

When independence came, all three 
countries, still very close to the experi- 
ence of Czarist control, swung to the ex- 
treme in democracy, with responsible 
executive control reduced toward, or to, 
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the minimum. Pressures followed, then 
economic depression, and the pendulum 
again swung far — all three went over to 
dictatorship. The years pass and the 
three are taking divergent paths: 

Latvia is digging constantly more 
deeply into the dictatorial pattern. A dic- 
tator, after half a decade of power, is still 
entrenching himself; and the schools are 
being given the dictatorial imprint — all 
control and curriculum formulation from 
above, emphasis on discipline, the cre- 
ative giving way to the mechanically 
learned. ‘‘But children do not ask ques- 
tions, they answer them,”’ the head of 
the Teachers’ College assured me. There 
is no stir of ideas in the classroom. Even 
in the heavily stressed crafts, the patterns 
for the weaving and knitting are now 
given to be followed — in a region where 
the individual working out of designs for 
beautiful handwork kept creativeness 
alive through long periods when every 
verbal thing that made for it was stamped 
out. In the Teachers’ College, entrance to 
which is possible following the six-year 
elementary school, the training of those 
who are to be leaders is almost exclusively 
in the material field; ‘‘information must 
be for the practical things.’’ To this gate- 
way to teaching ten women are now ad- 
mitted to every thirty men. 

The second of the Baltic countries, 
Lithuania, most menaced by external ag- 
gression throughout its troubled history, 
is now a quasi-parliamentary state but 
with major and final control held by a 
group of the intelligentsia, as sacrificial 
public servants as one would ever find. 
Again education reflects — serious, free to 
all, thoughtful of freedom and avoiding 
repression of minorities, it is deeply na- 


1 This statement concerning the treatment of mi- 
Norities is made after and on the basis of personal 
observation in the Memel Territory. 
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tional, conscious of the past, and in the 
shadow of the probable future. 

Back to little Estonia, as perhaps the 
most interesting of the three countries for 
our experiment. For the first time in his- 
tory, I think, a country is definitely and 
quite consciously trying to make its way 
back to full democracy. And the result 
matters tremendously — whether dicta- 
torship proves to be an ocean into which a 
nation plunges irrevocably, or whether it 
is ‘‘a long, dark passage from which one 
can emerge to democracy again."’ A part 
of the answer, at least, lies in the edu- 
cation of the interim period. 

Sitting in an early session of the Eston- 
ian parliament one could not be sure. It is 
difficult to come back from under pres- 
sures. A Chinese proverb was quoted: ‘‘It 
is easy to mount the tiger but very hard 
to get off.’’ Freedom of press and speech 
was still far from complete, though there 
was courageous, eager adult education — 
within the imposed confines as excellent 
as any encountered. I was unwilling to 
compute probabilities until I had seen the 
schools, and found in them an educational 
situation that did not superimpose, that 
in spirit and method, and with enlight- 
ened leadership, developed citizens rather 
than molded obedient ranks for lock step. 


Herz IT IS MOST DIFFICULT of all to com- 
press, to resist the temptation to add to 
swift illustration of the relationship be- 
tween political and educational some- 
thing of the structure of the schools, both 
city and rural, visited without pre-an- 
nouncement; or to quote from illuminat- 
ing discussions with university women 
constructively close to those schools, and 
with leaders who themselves combined 
the political and educational, as the pro- 
fessor of international law at the ancient 
University of Tartu — parliamentary 
leader, former Chief of State. That such 
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leadership exists is itself significant. 
Among the strict findings, these: Much, 
much noise at recess, and spontaneous 
play. That would not have been noted at 
the beginning of the study; not until I had 
watched in the dictatorships the phe- 
nomenon of child silence and response 
only to command. Distinctions of wealth 
and poverty were reduced to the minimum 
to make for equality in the actual avail- 
ability of education: no ragged children 
as one found in other countries, even in 
democratic Finland,? but a simple simi- 
larity of dress, hot food served in mid- 
morning, with payment by the parents 
only where income warranted it. There 
were vitality and movement in class dis- 
cussion, Curiosity, eagerness, many ques- 
tions. There was emphasis on hand crafts 
and the practical needs of the country, 
met with outstanding intelligence for 
older girls, but not at the expense of gen- 
eral subject matter or the movement of 
ideas. Language training was particu- 
larly delightfully done. 

In spite of political shifts, in Estonia 
the general pattern of education had re- 
mained unchanged. The school, in the 
hands of genuinely understanding edu- 
cators, had kept its course. I returned to 
Tallinn ready to say, ‘“The foundations 
are there; barring external aggression, the 


1 An official was a little disturbed at the possible 
impression: “‘You will think they are not so proper 
children.’’ I had recently watched in Italy very small 
boys marched to their play with miniature guns on 
their shoulders, to stack the guns at command and, 
at command again, pick up their balls for play. 


* Finland is an instance of a democracy conscious 
of the fact that its education is not living up to its 
best in government and is inadequate to its demo- 
cratic needs. Observation bore out the estimate. The 
only example of the newer education is the school 
founded by and under the stimulating leadership of 
Mr. L. Zilliacus. The use of radio in education, ad- 
vanced and worthy of study, is probably the only dis- 
tinctly forward-looking phase of general education. 
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country can make its way back to full 
democracy.’’ For five years education had 
tended to be at variance with political 
dictatorship and it had kept open the 
road back. 

But when dictatorship fully roots itself, 
moving from political authoritarianism 
to totalitarianism, the opportunity for 
educational deviation narrows, closes. 


Tuar THEME, With variations, was in- 
delibly stamped in two very different, yet 
in certain methods now strangely similar, 
totalitarian dictatorships — Soviet Rus- 
sia and the Third Reich. The complete 
swing of education within the practically 
closed Soviet Union in the last twenty 
months is one of the strangest stories the 
history of education will hold. I had ob- 
served education in Russia, including 
necessarily the children’s theatre, the 
motion pictures, etc., as far back as 1930. 
It then involved the highest-powered 
propaganda I had seen up to that time, 
but with a marked variation from the 
usual: indoctrination was made more 
powerful by creative participation. Prob- 
lems were presented, always within the 
dictated ideology but problems requiring 
initiative for the working out of solu- 
tions, calling for resultant action, not 
obedience to orders. The dominant con- 
ception was not surrender of the will to 
the Leader; it was education for dictator- 
ship, but dictatorship by the proletariat. 
The people were to be leaders, thus they 
must be trained to the qualities of leader- 
ship, not to passive, unquestioning re- 
sponse to command. In the schools in 
1930 the children were the major factor, 
discipline was practically non-existent, 
the teacher was subordinate. There was 
freedom in the classroom, no straight 
rows; emphasis was on projects, on par- 
ticipation within the tense, powerful 
pattern. 








The change by May 1938, actually ac- 
complished in the preceding eighteen 
months, was startling. When the class- 
room door opened, every Soviet child 
jumped to his feet with eyes ahead and 
click of heels. At a sign all sat down. The 
thing to be taught in each class each hour 
was prescribed by the Commissariat of 
Education. To complete the lesson within 
the required number of minutes necessi- 
tated a uniformity of routine for all teach- 
ers that impressed itself indelibly on the 
observer. In order to assure fulfillment 
of the program as planned, ‘‘research”’ 
determined the efficiency of teachers: ‘‘re- 
search assistants’’ made class visits, and 
with stop watches, or cans with seeds to 
be dropped in and later counted, recorded 
pauses on the part of the teacher, and 
‘noises of hesitation.’’ Some teachers 
were found to ‘‘waste’’ as much as seven 
and a half minutes in a period! It is in- 
dicative that the Head in each school 
need have no educational qualifications. 
He is the representative of the Party, the 
Power that controls. 


Tas RESULT is lock-step uniformity. The 
teacher is fully in command, herself 
tensely under control. In the past there 
was little or no parental authority; now 
each child has a book in which the re- 
quired homework is assigned; before he 
can return to school next day, both father 
and mother must sign that it has been 
done. Competition was reduced to the 
minimum in the earlier pattern, grades 
practically abolished — now there is 
daily grading, frequent announcement 
of the class with the highest rating, a 
gtaph of the standing of all classes in the 
main hall. In May, official Pravda was ad- 
vocating corporal punishment. 

Why? What are the causes of the swing 
that has made the Soviet schools almost 
the antitheses of their former selves? 
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Partly the fact that freedom without re- 
sponsibility had gone over into license. 
But far more basically the political shift: 
Stalin had decided to become a personal 
dictator — and the needs of the dictator, 
as against those of the leader of a prole- 
tarian dictatorship, are disciplined ranks 
trained to take command and obey. 

Data on the political shift, made subtly 
and within the general pattern, can have 
no place here. The cause and effect rela- 
tionship is clear. Lenin still has a place in 
the schools his doctrines completely 
dominated in 1930, but he has become 
vague, shadowy, a theorist. In the latest 
picturizations, one finds him standing 
between Marx and Engels, while Stalin, 
*‘the Great Red Leader,”’ is in the fore- 
ground. In the front of each elementary 
schoolroom there is his picture with 
the little children and the motto: ‘‘We 
thank our great Stalin for our happy 
childhood.’ Change the name of the dic- 
tator and you have the omnipresent Ger- 
man childhood theme. Methods in the 
schools of Soviet Russia have moved 
sharply into line with those of the dic- 
tatorships of the Right. Regimentation 
takes a common pattern. 

There are still notable variations in the 
larger educational pattern, however. In 
two major ways training of Russian 
youth differs widely from that in Ger- 
many. While the school as such has gone 
over to regimentation, the former ini- 
tiative, the project, the opportunity for 
creativeness persist outside it. The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, a story in itself, is a half- 
way house between the discipline of the 
schools and the freedom of the outside 
activities. The spontaneous, at times 
passionate child-participation on the 
stage, one of the most powerful agents of 
the propaganda-with-participation pe- 
riod, has given place to straight superim- 
posed propaganda plays, done by some of 
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the leading artists of Russia, for child 
audiences. There are long intermissions 
with opportunity and stimulus for talk 
and reaction, but the attitude during the 
play as such has gone over to receptivity 
in the orthodox theatre manner. The 
Book Museum for children, with its art 
annex, however, is still fully charged 
with the participation urge. The same is 
true of the clubrooms of the youth groups, 
of the Parks of Recreation and Culture. 
Strict superimposition and stern obedi- 
ence tend to stop with the classroom. To 
German efficiency, tied to dictatorship, 
such a bifurcation would be completely 
impossible. In Russia it does give a possi- 
bility, perhaps a 50-50 chance, of a peo- 
ple not reduced to automatic obedience. 

The second variation is in the values 
set up on the Russian side: the ends glori- 
fied, certainly for younger children, are 
non-destructive. The polar explorations 
are an outstanding center of story and 
drawing and pride; the ways of machin- 
ery, new building projects, fascinate and 
focus attention; and the subway, built by 
the people for themselves, more an emo- 
tional center than a transportation sys- 
tem with its marble walls and statued 
stations, with its moving stairs, the first 
in Russia, the ‘‘magic stairs’’ of the chil- 
dren's books and delight, tops them all 
for Moscow. In Germany, children in 
school and outside were drawing maps 
showing what raw materials had been 
brought to the Reich by the taking of 
Austria, what would be gained from 
Czechoslovakia, Alsace-Lorraine, etc. At 
Easter the Storm Troopers brought out a 
story and picture book practically com- 
pulsory for children: The Poisoned Mush- 
room, as destructive an instrument of race 
hate and race persecution as has ever been 
put into little hands and minds in the 
making. In a room of books and toys for 
children I saw, on April 11, a game 
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played on a map of Europe, the counters 
bombs, dice thrown to indicate where 
each would fall. If the bomb of the child 
fell in Czechoslovakia, he got a free throw. 


Nianonat SociaList GERMANY is the 
ultimate illustration of the complete 
identification of the political and the edu- 
cational within the closed, highly self- 
conscious, totalitarian state. There is 
sufficient authoritative, easily available 
material on the German schools of the 
present to make specific data unnecessary 
here. Educational theory emerged to 
justify practice; the two are one. From 
each teacher — in Leipzig, Berlin, K6n- 
igsberg — came the identical answer to 
questions, giving the effect of a needle put 
on the record. The dictation is complete; 
the curriculum is absolute in its coordina- 
tion until every lesson of each child in 
Germany — arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, grammar, literature — strikes from 
its own angle the same themes: tribal 
theory, race superiority, race hatred, 
passion for conquest, push beyond the 
borders. Song, pageant, demonstration, 
outside and inside the schools, for old and 
young, have a similar beat and focus. All 
else is shut out; all is within the pattern of 
unquestioning obedience. This is the per- 
fect educational corollary of totalitarian 
dictatorship, and its strongest instrument 
of power. 

Understanding the German pattern of 
education has basic importance. The sys- 
tem is settling, like dense fog, over the 
areas involved in its steady advance: over 
Austria; over the Sudetic Lands, with 
more than 1,600,000 Czechs newly within 
the enlarged Germany without a sem- 
blance of a possibility of minority rights; 
over Memel, and shadow over all Lithu- 
ania; now over the full area that was the 
republic of Czechoslovakia. Control goes 
beyond actual military advance: Jugo- 
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slavia dismissing its Jewish professors and 
those who have opposed the Power now 
across the border. The tragedy of Austria, 
to my own mind and memory deeper than 
that of the physical suffering of a race, 
was written in the face and story of an 
Austrian mother who, in silence, must 
see her two sons stamped to the advanc- 
ing pattern or take the dark, only road 
out. The dictatorship of National Social- 
ist Germany has created the education 
completely adapted to its ends, and its ad- 
vancing shadow is moving across Europe. 


Tre INITIAL HYPOTHESIS set it down that 
at both ends of the spectrum — totali- 
tarian dictatorship and democracy fully 
conscious of itself — the political shapes 
the educational. So far I have only given 
data concerning dictatorship, and the 
concomitant variations in the in-between 
sectors. There is an illustration, now his- 
toric, for full-grown democracy. It is 
from the Czechoslovakia that was, prior 
to September 30. I returned to revisit that 
country at a time when all around was 
caught in fear, less than a month after the 
taking of Austria. I found there almost 
unbelievable calmness, strength, courage. 
Inevitably one sought the reason for the 
marked difference in reactions from other 
countries on the periphery of aggression, 
to find it, I believe, in the fact that under 
two great men who were great teachers 
the nation had been a school. Two ideas, 
held and operating together, were fre- 
quently recalled to me: ‘‘We will dare the 
competition of ideas’’ and that it could be 
done because “‘We have something better.” 
In that declaration and belief Czechoslo- 
vakian democracy and education were 
joined and grew. 

The schools were liberally supported, 
considered as having a major lien on gov- 
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ernment funds. They did not give the im- 
pression of being self-consciously experi- 
mental; methods did not come first, 
though they were modern, progressive in 
the best sense of creativeness with re- 
sponsibility. But what impressed one most 
was the “‘life within,’’ the implemented 
consciousness that the schools were an 
inherent factor in building a democratic 
state. Of suppression there was none; of 
fear of giving precedence to the chosen 
way of life, there was also none. Above it 
all stood the motto and the belief, Truth 
Conquers. Twenty years had built democ- 
racy, functioning in and through educa- 
tion, into the life of a nation. 

It is important in the annals of both 
democracy and education that the brave 
venture of Czechoslovakia had gone far 
enough for its results to be clearly read- 
able before outside fear and international 
breakdown sold what they did not possess 
to Force as the price of something it could 
not buy. Czechoslovakian education, as a 
phase of the democratic state, is some- 
thing glowing and fine that did exist. 


Facts razow Taz LIGHT; they are the 
raw material of understanding for use. 
One faces the continuing problem of 
American education. What is, and is to be, 
its relationship, unconscious or planned, 
to American democracy? One thing seems 
evident — it cannot safely be held by any 
group: We will be concerned with educa- 
tion as such, not with what surrounds it. 
Nor can it be said: The schools are our 
field of interest, not their political, eco- 
nomic, and social setting. This all evi- 
dence has massed to make clear: education 
is nowhere an autonomous ivory tower. 
The safety of democratic education is in 
the safety of democracy, and the relation- 
ship is reciprocal. 





OUT OF DIRE NECESSITY 


FROM LETTERS OF DISPLACED UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN OF THE FASCIST COUNTRIES 


O MANY MEMBERS Of the A.A.U.W., 
‘Tan for aid to displaced university 
women from abroad and descriptions of 
their condition seem far away and unreal, 
so deeply ingrained is our sense of free- 
dom, both physical and intellectual, and 
so complete our lack of experience with 
systems which forbid that freedom.. It is 
difficult for us, as members of a free asso- 
ciation of university women, studying 
and acting upon issues which may be po- 
litical, with conclusions which may not 
agree with the government, to realize 
what has happened to associations in 
other countries and to the individual 
members of these associations. 

There have been federations of univer- 
sity women in all the western European 
countries, including Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. But in 1933, in Germany, the 
Deutscher Akademikerinnenbund was re- 
made. Politically active and non-Aryan 
members were purged from it, and from 
their positions; many of its component 
groups were liquidated or voluntarily dis- 
solved; it became a part of the Frauen- 
werk, the Nazi woman's organization 
with state-appointed leadership, and 
withdrew from the I.F.U.W. In Austria, 
the Federation of University Women was 
dissolved by the Reich soon after Ansch- 
luss. For some years, the university 
woman's organization in Italy was pro- 
hibited from taking any action connected 
with the professional interests of its mem- 
bers; finally it was dissolved. The Asso- 
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ciation in Portugal was dissolved because 
its president was a socialist much dis- 
liked by the government and its secretary 
had particularly active relatives. The 
same conditions which have forced the 
dissolution of these federations have 
forced women out of jobs and have 
purged many of them from citizenship. 

Letters from former members of these 
associations do not often say much of 
conditions; the fear of censorship forbids 
it. Occasionally some word does come to 
A.A.U.W. Headquarters, smuggled out, 
written by those who have been fortunate 
enough to leave their countries or told in 
muted whispers in conversations. Thus 
we learn from Germany in October: 

You will certainly know what has happened here 
and is still happening. Many of our friends are in 
prison — no money may be taken from the bank, all 
possibility of earning money is gone. Our head- 
master gave us notice as he does not know what will 
become of the school. As far as we know the head of 
the local police will not tolerate our school in his 
district any longer. Not only the shops and the 
synagogues were demolished but also private houses 
and schools. The same may happen to ours any day. 
I might be able to hold out a few months if any ar- 
rangements could be made in America but we do 
not know what will happen next. The last fortnight 
showed us that waiting here is highly dangerous. I 
want to assure you that no impatience has induced me 
to write this letter but dire necessity. 


Concerning Czechoslovakia comes this 
letter: 
You are certainly aware that, when in October the 


German troops invaded the Sudeten areas, which 
were given to Germany by the Munich agreement, 
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many social democrats who are German-speaking and 
had their domicile in the transferred areas fled into 
Czech territory, believing that their fairness towards 
the Czech government might allow them to find a 
refuge in that part of the country. Due to the lack of 
provision on this point (and that is a grave responsi- 
bility for the two democratic nations which partici- 
pated in the Munich conference) these political refu- 
gees can no longer stay in Czechoslovakia. Under 
Berlin's pressure, the present Czech government is 
obliged to give them back when they are asked by 
the German authorities. These well-known social 
democrats, enemies of the Nazi régime, are, of course, 
asked back, a way used by Germany to suppress out- 
side its frontiers, particularly in the neighboring 
country today under its influence, any opposition to 
the Nazi régime. Being taken back, these opponents 
to the régime are neutralized, being locked up in 
concentration camps, where they sometimes com- 
mit suicide if they are too young to die a normal 
death. . «+ 

The Czechs are no more masters in their own terri- 
tories. The German police, the Gestapo, is operating 
in Czech territory and in Prague itself. Its agents 
come during the night to catch people they want to 
have in hand when they know the shelter. That aw- 
ful situation so incredibly unhappy is one in that part 
of the world in which the big democratic powers 
have allowed the basis of a civilized world to be de- 
stroyed. 


From Italy we learn from one university 
woman that — 


Since the loss of my position in Germany due to the 
racial laws, though I am a Protestant, I have twice 
tried to build up my life, in Spain and in Italy. 
Twice I had to submit to stronger powers in the mo- 
ment of final and great success. 


And from another — 


I must leave my position in February because | 
am of the Jewish race, though Catholic by religion. 
I take the liberty of addressing you in the hope that 
your association might aid me in finding a place 
somewhere. 


A German woman dismissed from her 
university post in 1933, writes: 


Up to now I was able to keep up my research work. 
It is, however, impossible for me to continue doing 
so, owing to the fact that I am, though of Protestant 
religion, counted as a Jew here and am not allowed to 
enter the university library any more. 
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This woman was born in Geneva of 
Swiss parents but — 


having married a German professor I lost my Swiss 
nationality, which I cannot recover, as is possible 
with American women. We are living in Germany 
but we are non-Aryans and must emigrate. We have 
two small girls. Switzerland has closed the ports to 
us. 


A distinguished scholar writing for aid 
says that — 


Through the changed circumstances here I have no 
more the possibility to continue my research . . . 
and have no more the possibility for subsistence. As 
a fellow of the A.A.U.W. I beg you to help me to 
continue elsewhere my research because I am with- 
out any means. 


And of another, a pure Aryan, Roman 
Catholic, we learn from a friend: 


It is beginning to be known that her opinions di- 
verge very much from the idea of national socialism. 
This and the fact that she is bravely helping her 
friends (Jewish of race or religion) brought her in 
danger of being arrested. She already has been ex- 
amined by the Gestapo. Her mail is watched over 
hence one cannot write directly to her, and it is im- 
possible for her to take steps herself for her emigra- 
tion because she cannot sign letters with her full 
name and address. 


Another brilliant German scholar in a 
desperate situation urgently sought the 
aid of American university women: 


I had not been a “‘professor’’ of a German uni- 
versity, because I had preferred to teach at a women's 
college. During this time my scientific working did 
not cease, but it was enlarged by new themes of peda- 
gogic and women’s questions. . . . Of course, I 
had to stop my working when neither the terms of 
humanity, education, nor the development of 
women’s emancipation, nor the pure aesthetic sort 
of literature were wanted for publication. I could not 
become a university lecturer and could not remain a 
school teacher on account of my personal things. (I 
am a Christian, my parents are Christian too, but my 
mother’s parents were Jews and my husband is non- 
Aryan; my little daughter is a Christian.) According 
to the German racial laws I am not allowed to teach 
or to lecture and so on. Though my career has been 
interrupted in this way, I had to stay in my coun- 
try with my family, because my husband could keep 
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his appointment in the industry up till now on ac- 
count of his extraordinary efficiency and indispensa- 
bility. After having knowledge of his dismissal, we 
asked help of our relatives in the U. S. A. and have 
got affidavits. We intended to seek appointments, 
but as quota immigrants we cannot get into your 
country before 1940-41 on account of the sudden rush 
after the events of the last year. We have neither the 
possibility to work nor to exist. 


A couple now in Zurich awaiting a per- 
mit to enter the United States, plead for 
aid after they arrive here. The woman, an 
eye, ear, nose and throat specialist, was 
German by nationality but married an 
Austrian. At the time of Anschluss she 
was imprisoned and was released in June 
on condition that she leave the country. 
Her husband is a war veteran, and an un- 
usually brilliant scholar in philosophy, 
jurisprudence, and philology, with a 
thorough knowledge of many languages. 
They left Vienna with no money, only 
enough clothes for a few days, and have 
been forced to rely on the Jewish com- 
munity for support. Eventually they will 
come to America, but — 


We shall be forced to build up our new life in 
America without the help usual for all immigrants, 
for the cousin who gave us the affidavit is a man of 
77 years and charged with other and nearer relatives. 
And we have no other connections in America. I have 
only the consolation that both of my children are al- 
ready in safety. 

Being in Zurich with the smallest possible luggage 
we have not any publications we could send you. 

Concerning our professional life, it is not easy to 
give references, insofar as the general flight from 
Vienna destroyed nearly all connections. 


These are but a few of the letters which 
have come to the A.A.U.W. in the last 
few months from university women in 
Europe. With all of Europe closed to 
them, and most of the world, the uni- 
versity women look to America as their 
only hope. 
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The refugee committee of the I.F.U.W. 
tells us of another case that — 


the situation is quite hopeless here [England] for 
professional people. We know of German doctors, 
scientists, and teachers who are only too glad to 
work here as domestic servants. It is only on the con- 
dition that they are willing to do domestic work 
that women graduates are permitted to emigrate to 
Australia, and I think that the same holds good of 
the other Dominions. 

The only way to help . . . would be for the 
A.A.U.W. to undertake to help her and to furnish 
her with an affidavit to permit her a place on the 
quota. Then I think it might be possible for her to 
spend the intervening year or so in England. The 
situation is getting more and more impossible here, 
so many obstacles are put in the way ot people leav- 
ing Germany and Austria, both by the authorities 
over there and by the English authorities, that to 
get even one person out is becoming almost a super- 
human task. 


The affidavit figuring in so many of 
these letters is the guarantee (required for 
all immigrants) from an American citizen 
that the immigrant will not become a 
public charge after entering this country. 
Some of these people have affidavits, but 
often it is two or three years after applica- 
tion for a visa before a quota number is 
called up. Others have no affidavits, no 
way of leaving Germany, but no means of 
support, no opportunity for study. A few 
have affidavits and will be leaving soon, 
but have no position to which they may 
come. A very few are more fortunate, as 
was Dr. Marianne Beth, one of the found- 
ers of the now dissolved Austrian Federa- 
tion and an eminent Viennese lawyer, 
who recently came to this country as a 
lecturer in sociology and criminology at 
Reed College in Portland, Oregon. She 
has specialized in marriage and divorce 
laws, international law, and criminal 
psychology and has held many important 
positions in Vienna. 





REASONS FOR OPPOSING THE PROPOSED 
EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


At the Hearing before a Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 
February 7-10, 1938, many individuals and organizations gave their reasons for opposing the 
proposed so-called Equal Rights Amendment. Since the published Hearings are not generally 
available, we are reprinting from them excerpts from some of the able arguments of witnesses 
who agree with the present position of the A.A.U.W. that the proposed amendment is not 
the effective method of obtaining equality. — Eprror’s Nors. 


[Miss Dorothy Straus is an experienced woman law- 
yer of New York City. Until Miss Kenyon’s appoint- 
ment to a municipal judgeship, she was the law 
partner of Miss Dorothy Kenyon, member of the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women. Miss Straus herself was formerly a mem- 
ber of this A.A.U.W. committee. ] 


Miss Straus: For nearly ninety years 
“equal rights for women"’ has been a 
rallying cry for many effective workers in 
the cause of social justice. We want equal- 
ity, all of us. Those of us who are oppos- 
ing the amendment want it as passionately 
as any others.... 

We who oppose this amendment are 
irked, like the rest, to realize that under 
existing laws in some states women still 
do not have the same rights as their hus- 
bands to act as guardians of their chil- 
dren; that men are preferred as adminis- 
trators though women control a large 
percentage of property; that the rights of 
contract, and grounds of divorce, often 
differ; that a husband can recover for in- 
juries to his wife but that she has no 
claim unless he is killed; that illegitimate 
children may be given a responsible 
mother but no responsible father; that 
title to property paid for by the labor of 
both spouses is presumed to be held by the 
husband; that a wife must obtain her hus- 


band’s consent to enter business; that not 
even all public offices are open to women. 

But no one with a little of historic 
sense can properly say that this ideal of 
equal rights for women in practice is not 
and should not now be a very different 
thing from what it was ninety years ago. 
With all due respect to the people who 
have proposed and supported this amend- 
ment to the Constitution, I must confess 
that I object to the proposition first and 
foremost because it is based on such an 
old-fashioned point of view. That the 
gentlemen who are in favor of the meas- 
ure should wish to legislate the ladies in 
their own image I can very well under- 
stand. They have been doing it more or 
less ever since Adam. But that any 
women taking a good look at the world 
around them, in which after all they have 
heretofore been excluded from a very 
large measure of direct participation, 
should want to re-create themselves in 
the image of man is beyond me. And yet 
that is exactly what some of the argu- 
ments in favor of the amendment propose, 
namely, identity of the rights of men and 
women. At least I suppose they propose 
that, for during all the years in which the 
propaganda and publicity for the amend- 
ment have been kept at a high, and some- 
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times at a boiling temperature, what is 
meant by ‘‘equality’’ has never once been 
clearly defined. .. . 

If, however, equality does mean iden- 
tity, we run into other difficulties more 
serious. Shall identity be established on 
the basis of the present laws for men or 
the present laws for women? As someone 
who has worked for many years in what 
is still regarded as a pioneering field for 
women, I admit with some vehemence 
that legally and economically the cards 
are stacked against women in a great 
many respects. But while others have 
been talking about inequalities, the 
League of Women Voters and similar- 
minded groups have been working to 
eliminate the legal obstacles — I might 
add, the economic ones also — that are 
hampering women in their struggle for a 
livelihood in this modern world bit by 
bit through changes in specific laws. We 
have given very careful study for a long 
time to these matters, and we are not pre- 
pared to say that we would be satisfied 
with an identity of rights. 

I am not at all convinced that it would 
be a boon to most married women to ex- 
change their present legal right to support 
from a husband for his services in the 
home. .. . If women do leave their 
homes to work in business, in industry, in 
the professions, they should, of course, be 
able to command exactly the same return 
for their work as the men get. But that, 
except insofar as it relates to public serv- 
ice, lies in the field not of law but of 
economics, and even more of customs and 
the general social attitudes. . . . 

What I am concerned with now are the 
legal aspects of this proposal. The true 
standard of equality is fluctuating, dy- 
namic, and has been far too little studied 
in connection with our modern society 
for us to accept a glib formula as a pan- 
acea for existing discriminations, a get- 
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rich-quick short cut to social justice. We 
are patient, if determined; we are prac- 
tical, not hypnotized by words. .. . 

I should like to answer one question 
that was raised. If the amendment is 
passed, it will take time. We claim it will 
take more time than the method we are 
adopting now, which is to try to remedy 
these discriminations one by one. It is as- 
sumed nothing is being done. A good deal 
has been done in the past through the 
method we have been following. We do 
not feel that the general expression of an 
objective, such as this amendment pro- 
poses, would be one minute quicker than 
the method that is now being pur- 
ae 

I feel that a hearing on the question of 
equal rights for women should be started 
by a statement from Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, who has been a successful worker in 
the cause for many years. I wish to read a 
brief statement from Mrs. Catt: 


Gentlemen of the committee, the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, of which I am 
president, and which was engaged for seventy years 
in improving legal conditions which concerned 
women, opposes the so-called equal rights amend- 
ment because it finds the term misleading and its 
possible enforcement provocative of endless turmoil 
and trouble. We do not question the good intention 
of those who advocate this amendment but we do 
condemn the impractical character of the plan. 

The United States presents 49 codes of law and each 
differs in some respect from every other. Who or 
what authority shall determine how these codes are 
to be revamped to suit the condition of equality? 
Will the rights of women be measured upward to 
equal the supposed superior rights of men, or the 
rights of men be measured downward to equal the 
supposed inferior rights of women, or must there be 
an entirely new definition of rights to apply equally 
to men and women? 

The laws, especially concerning women, relate to 
property rights, inheritance, work hours and wages, 
guardianship of children, marriage, and divorce. It 
would be quite possible in some states for hundreds 
of cases to be thrown into the courts for interpreta- 
tion upon technicalities based on equal rights. For 
example, in New York State dower rights have been 
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removed but certain vestiges of those rights remain. 
Will this amendment remove these remaining dower 
rights without appeal to the courts? Again in com- 
munity-property states the husband has dominion 
over the joint property. Under this amendment, who 
is to determine who will have dominion? Countless 
similar questions would certainly arise and might 
furnish a happy fishing pond for needy lawyers but 
would prove a dependable source of worry for many 
men and women. 

That legal discriminations against women still 
exist here and there is undoubtedly true. That they 
should be removed is the common belief of all intel- 
ligent women. The difference of opinion among 
women does not involve the principle of equality but 
is confined to the proposed remedy. 

The National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is convinced that the so-called equal rights 
amendment is false in its theory and would prove 
pernicious in practice. 

We believe that the labor organizations of men 
and of women are practically united in opposition to 
this amendment, and that nearly all women's or- 
ganizations are opposed to it. 


{Miss Pauline Newman, a member of the Executive 
Board of the National Women’s Trade Union League, 
spoke for that organization, having an underlying 
membership, direct and affiliated, of over 1,000,000. 
It has always seemed to the A.A.U.W., composed so 
largely of professional women, that it should do 
nothing contrary to the interests of the great mass of 
working women. Testimony at the Hearings proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the majority of wage- 
earning women oppose the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, chiefly on the ground that it would endanger 
or destroy existing protective legislation. ] 


Miss Newman: I am not opposed to 
equal rights. I have the honor to repre- 
sent an organization which has an un- 
broken record of thirty-five years of 
fighting for equal opportunity, equal 
rights, economically and politically. I 
refer to the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America. Those who 
have been in che labor movement and 
fought from childhood have made a 
fight for equal rights for wage-earning 
women... . 

We have suggested to the proponents of 
this amendment, as far back as 1919, that 
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where there is discrimination we should 
cooperate to remedy the error by specific 
legislation. ‘‘Oh,’’ they said, ‘‘no; that 
would take too long.’’ Everything which 
is to be done well takes long. We have 
made progress in the matter of legislation, 
so far as wages for women are concerned. 
We propose to go on doing it, regardless 
of what the proponents of this amend- 
ment think or say. We know we have 
made certain gains. We want to keep 
them. We are told by great legal minds 
that if this so-called equal rights amend- 
ment is passed all that we have gained in 
the last quarter of a century will be 
wiped out. . 

And finally, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, may I say that I 
propose to speak frankly and bluntly, be- 
cause the time has come for someone to 
do so. I propose to charge the proponents 
of this amendment with being numer- 
ically insignificant, industrially without 
first-hand experience, economically un- 
sound so far as wage-earning women are 
concerned, political theorists, and so- 
cially quite muddy. .. . 

May I say in behalf of the wage-earning 
women of this country that we would 
like you to take our point of view into 
consideration and act accordingly. 


(Mrs. John Hader spoke for the National Consumers’ 
League, an educational movement founded in 1899 to 
awaken consumers’ interest in their responsibility 
for conditions under which goods are made and 
distributed.] 


Mrs. Haver: The National Consumers’ 
League is unalterably opposed to the so- 
called equal rights amendment, because, 
if ratified, it would nullify all protective 
legislation for women. It will continue to 
oppose this amendment as long as work- 
ing women need protection against long 
hours, low wages, and other unsatisfac- 
tory working conditions. Ever since the 
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amendment first appeared in 1923 we have 
fought it, the arguments that we used then 
still hold, and we now have additional 
ammunition in the general demand for 
wage-and-hour legislation, and in the 
number of statutes that have been put on 
the books throughout the United States 
in recognition of the great need and the 
value of such legislation. 

We do not believe in throwing the baby 
out with the bath water. The fact that 
men have not yet been included in most 
of the wage-and-hours laws, and that 
women have civil and legal restrictions 
placed on them in many states, is not a 
reason for abandoning those regulations 
that have brought women workers nearer 
to real equality to men. Principles are 
fine, but in the face of actual inequality 
practical measures to remove it are pref- 
erable to measures that sound well, but 
will have an opposite effect. 


(Mr. Dean G. Acheson is a practising lawyer in the 
District of Columbia. In 1933 he held the office of 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. He spoke from the 
viewpoint of a lawyer, considering the legal aspects 
and consequences of the proposed amendment.] 


Mr. Acugson: Under this amendment 
it seems to me you would have unutter- 
able confusion. . . . It introduces great 
confusion into existing legal rights and 
existing legal duties. It has been supposed 
by some people that all that would have 
to happen was the enactment of this 
amendment, and that rights would auto- 
matically become the same; that the 
amendment itself would be the legislative 
act. But that is not true. It might make 
void a great many statutes and a good 
deal of the common law, but the amend- 
ment cannot fill the void. We are going to 
be thrown back again upon legisla- 
a 

I should like to turn to a few illustra- 
tions in each branch of the law here dis- 
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cussed and point out the inevitable confu- 
sion that would result. Let us take the 
state legislation as to the age at which 
men and women may consent to mar- 
riage. There are only five states in the 
Union in which that age is the same. In 
all the other states it is different, not only 
as between men and women but as be- 
tween states. 

I should like to point out that the effect 
of this amendment upon that situation, in 
states in which the ages differ might be to 
make the lower age prevail. The reason- 
ing which brings one to that conclusion 
is that the right to enter into marriage is a 
tight. In a particular state the age for 
women may be fifteen or sixteen or seven- 
teen. In that same state men may not con- 
sent to marriage until a later age. There- 
fore, we might say the effect of the 
amendment, to bring about equal rights 
in those states, would be that men might 
enjoy the rights women have to contract 
matriage at an earlier age. 

That is not the line of reasoning of the 
proponents of this amendment. They have 
pointed out that the valuable right in 
that connection is not the right to enter 
into marriage, but the right to annul- 
ment. Let us take a state where the age is 
seventeen for men and fifteen for women. 
They say a boy of sixteen may annul his 
matriage, but a girl of sixteen may not 
annul her marriage. Therefore, in order to 
bring about equality of right, we must 
raise the age of consent to the higher age. 
I have no idea which answer is correct. 
Possibly both are correct. Possibly, in the 
case of a plaintiff who is trying to estab- 
lish the validity of a marriage, the earlier 
age would be correct. If the plaintiff were 
trying to annul a marriage, then the later 
age might be correct. You have the same 
situation in regard to the age of majority. 
Approximately half the states provide the 
age of twenty-one for both boys and girls, 
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and others provide twenty-one for boys 
and eighteen for girls. . . . 

Coming to the next illustration .. . 
let us consider for a moment the right to 
dispose of property, and let us take the 
very natural illustration of real property. 
In a good many states, where either com- 
mon law or statutory dower or courtesy 
rights exist, a man may not dispose of 
real property, so as to cut off the wife's 
inchoate right of dower, unless she joins 
in the deed. In those states she may cut 
off the husband's inchoate right of cour- 
tesy without his joining the deed. How 
do we find what equality of rights is 
there? Assuming that all those laws were 
made in favor of men and, therefore, the 
masculine will is supreme, which is the 
valuable right? Is it the right to convey 
property free and clear? If that is the 
right, the woman must lose her inchoate 
right of dower. It means the husband 
might convey his property without the 
wife joining. Or is the valuable right the 
right of dower or courtesy? If so, then the 
woman loses her right to convey. 

Suppose, in order to solve this puzzle, 
we . . . say we are going to solve it by 
doing away with masculine superiority. 
We find there is no masculine superiority 
in it. In that particular situation the man 
is forbidden to convey the property. He 
may not convey it without the wife join- 
ing. 

Whatever we do, someone is going to 
lose some right. I am not saying that the 
problem is insoluble by legislation. We 
could legislate about it and settle the 
matter in no time. I am trying to point 
out that the mere passage of this amend- 
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ment creates only confusion. It solves 
nothing in this situation we have before 
us, and we are thrown back into legisla- 
tion either by states or by Congress. . . . 

If we turn to the question of civil rights 
as distinguished from legal rights, we 
find ourselves once more in a state of 
confusion. One of the reasons which is 
very often given in support of this amend- 
ment is that in many states women do not 
serve on juries, and it is felt that they 
should. Would the amendment in any 
way help toward bringing that about? 
No one has a right to serve on a jury. 
. . . Of course, itis aduty. No man hasa 
right to be on a jury. I could not insist on 
it, even if I were not a lawyer. It is a civil 
obligation, a duty, which the state im- 
poses upon the people. An amendment 
which says men and women shall have 
equal rights would have no effect upon 
such a duty. . . . If women are to serve 
on juries, about which I express no opin- 
ion whatever, it must be brought about 
by statutory enactment of the several 
states and of the United States. . . . 

The Constitution is not the place to 
theorize on the relations between the 
sexes. Law is law. It is not a place for 
emotions or hopes. We feel this way 
about it, and I think everybody will agree 
with us, that the thing to do is to legis- 
late — to change the statutes. It is not to 
put into the Constitution an act which 
can do nothing useful, but will produce 
the most terrific confusion, upset all exist- 
ing rights, and make it impossible for any 
man or woman to know where he or she 
stands in regard to property or personal 
rights and duties. 





THE CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 


FOURTEENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


ORCE OR Reason? was the theme of 
F the Fourteenth National Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War held in 
Washington, January 21-25. Reaction to 
expert analyses of the international situa- 
tion during the last year and various in- 
terpretations of events to come reflected 
the division of opinion which character- 
izes American thinking on international 
affairs. 

With the effects of the policy of force 
indulged in by various nations before it, 
the Conference reemphasized its belief in 
the necessity for reason and international 
cooperation if a world of law and order, a 


system based on peace and justice, is to be 
created and maintained. Reaffirming its 
long stand for these principles the Con- 
ference recommended to its organizations 
the following program for action: 


For fourteen years the member organizations have 
been pursuing their search for the cause of war and 
its cure. Each succeeding year the Conference has 
witnessed a sharpening of its objective, until in 1938 
it arrived at the conviction that whatever the cause, 
whatever the proposed remedies, there will be no 
elimination of war itself as an instrument of national 
policy until all nations unite in a cooperative en- 
deavor to set up permanent machinery whereby the 
common concerns of national states can be dealt with 
on an orderly basis of law and justice. 

The nature and form of this permanent peace ma- 
chinery, into which the United States might enter 
whole-heartedly, should be the subject of a thor- 
ough consideration by member organizations. 

Coupled with this, there must be immediate action 
on specific issues growing out of the present world 
situation. Decisions by our government during the 
present session of Congress may accelerate or may 
curb the present disastrous trends in world affairs. 


> 


The program must include immediate as well as far 
goals. 

With this in mind, the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War recommends the following program, 
to be undertaken with continued emphasis on the neces- 
sity for the cooperation of the United States with other 
nations to eliminate war and to establish and maintain 
peace with justice. 


Part I — Finpinc a Basis FoR THE RESPONSIBLE 
PaRTICIPATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN A PER- 
MANENT WorLD Society 


1. That the National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War appoint a Commission, consisting of the 
chairman of international relations of each member 
organization, to study and report to the 1940 Con- 
ference on the essential elements which must go into 
the establishment of a permanent society of nations 
for the maintenance of peace with justice, and the 
steps to be taken in our own country to help toward 
this goal. Such a study would include consideration 
of past and present attempts to develop a world so- 
ciety; an analysis of the elements which apparently 
lead to success or failure, and a study of the possible 
basis on which the U. S. would agree to enter whole- 
heartedly into such a society. 

2. That each member organization promote an in- 
tensive discussion of this subject among its own 
members, and that the findings of these discussions 
be made available promptly for the use of the Com- 
mission. 

Part II — Current Issuzs 


That the member organizations support the fol- 
lowing policies as furthering the spirit and practice 
of international cooperation, whether carried out 
independently by the United States government or 
together with other governments: 

1. Positive action programs for cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political cooperation among the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

2. Continuance of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program. 

3. Consultation, in the event of war or threat of 
war, with other signatories of anti-war treaties, to 
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determine a basis for peaceful settlement; and pro- 
vision for the adoption of financial and economic 
measures designed to withhold aid from treaty- 
violators. 

4. Utilization of the conference method to deal 
with specific international questions, such as eco- 
nomic adjustments, reduction of armaments, protec- 
tion of minorities. 

5. Expansion of the cooperation of the United 
States with the League of Nations. 

6. Increased appropriations for the Department of 
State to meet its growing responsibilities in the 
maintenance ot peace. 

7. A national defense policy correlated with a 
constructive foreign policy for peace, which recog- 
nizes both the economic wastefulness of armaments 
and the necessity for internal economic security. 


Because the Conference believed that 
immediate action is necessary on three 
important items before Congress which 
would not be active during the whole 
year and therefore could not be included 
in the 1939 program, a Call to Action was 
issued, urging each of the eleven organ- 
izations to give immediate consideration 
to these items and take such action as will 


help remedy the injustice created by the 
present Neutrality Act. The Call states: 


The Neutrality Law has failed of its purpose. It 
was designed to keep the United States out of war 
and to prevent war. It has brought the United States 
nearer to involvement in war. It has served to give 
aid to treaty-breakers and war-makers. 

We, the delegates at this Conference, indict the 
Neutrality Law as a major contributing factor in the 
present strife and confusion of the world. 

The law must be amended to make it an instru- 
ment of peace and justice, through provisions which 
include the sale of American war materials to nations 
waging war in violation of treaties. 

Congress must be convinced of the existing wide- 
spread demand for such revision. 

The 1939 Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 
therefore calls upon the eleven participating organ- 
izations to redouble their efforts to place before 
Congress incontrovertible testimony of the extent of 
this demand. 

Such revision would make it possible at once to 
deny our citizens the right to sell to Japan such war 
materials as are now being used by her in her military 
campaign in China. 
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A second method for controlling sales of war ma- 
terials to Japan is that of a special legislative measure 
directed toward that purpose alone. To this possibil- 
ity the eleven member organizations should also give 
consideration. 

The 1939 Conference draws attention to the tragic 
result of the operation of the Neutrality Act in re- 
gard to Spain. The continuance of the embargo in 
view of the failure of the non-intervention plan, 
which the United States action was intended to 
strengthen, has placed the United States in a position 
of discriminating against the legitimate government 
to the advantage of the opposition. 


Because it was felt that there is impera- 
tive need for the member organizations to 
improve their techniques for securing 
more extensive support of the national 
program among their members, and for 
making their convictions carry more 
weight in the community and with those 
officially responsible for the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States, the Conference 
authorized the Executive Committee to 
appoint a committee, composed of the 
presidents of the member organizations 
and others named by them, to review the 
techniques now being employed by the 
member organizations and to work out 
suggestions for more effective methods, 
such suggestions to be recommended to 
the member organizations as soon as 
possible. 

The Conference, in addition, reaffirmed 
its faith in the declaration adopted at 
Lima: 


“1. That in accordance with the fundamental princi- 
ple of equality before the law, any persecution 
on account of race or religion which makes it 
impossible for a group of human beings to live 
decently, is contrary to the political and juridi- 
cal systems of America; 


‘2. That the democratic conception of the State 
guarantees to all individuals the conditions 
essential for carrying on their legitimate activi- 
ties with self-respect." 


We also affirm that stable international relations 
can be established only on the basis of universal] 
recognition of these principles. 
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Reporting for the Pan-American Com- 
mission, Mrs. Sporberg outlined the his- 
tory of Pan-American relations and con- 
ferences and analyzed the actions of 
the recent Inter-American Conference at 
Lima, at which she represented the Na- 
tional Committee. The Far Eastern Com- 
mission outlined the preparations going 
on for the Conference of the Pan Pacific 
Women’s organizations to be held in 
New Zealand in January 1940. Two study 
conferences in connection with this meet- 
ing will be held this summer, one at 
Mills College, California, July 1-3, and 
the other at Barnard College, New York 
City, August 22-24. The Commission also 
recommended studies of the Japanese 
boycott and of the need for aid in China. 

The Commission on National Defense, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Esther 
Caukin Brunauer, reviewed events of the 
past year as they affected the United 
States and proposals before Congress for 
extension of the military program, and 
recommended the establishment of a spe- 
cial advisory committee on national de- 
fense, to include members of Congress, 
representatives of the general public and 
members of the executive branch of the 
government, which would consider both 
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the political and military aspects of our 
national defense with a view to proposing 
recommendations to Congress and the 
President. 

Although the Intercontinental Peace 
Conference of Women Leaders scheduled 
for the three days immediately following 
the sessions was postponed, a number of 
distinguished women leaders from other 
countries attended, including Lady Doro- 
thy Layton and Miss Harriet Cohen of 
England, Miss Ruby Rich of Australia, 
Dean Mary Bollert and Senator Cairine 
R. Wilson of Canada, Miss Elisa Cortes of 
Chile, Dr. Jeanne Eder of Switzerland, 
and Miss Yu Dju Deng of China. 

The Marathon Round Table Commit- 
tee reported 635 registered groups for 
1937-38, with 230 groups using the in- 
terim material. The study this year, 
entitled ‘‘Propaganda, Public Opinion, 
Foreign Policy,’’ was developed in four 
sections, mailed in September, November, 
February, and April, on basic foreign 
policy, world organization, the Lima 
Conference, Japanese aggression and the 
current issues in April, wich a public opin- 
ion survey on each topic. 

Of the 523 delegates, 60 were represen- 
tatives of the A.A.U.W. 





THE BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


DENVER, COLORADO, JUNE I9-23, 1939 


THE PROGRAM 


8 THE WARM SPRING DAYS come on, 
A A.A.U.W. members are increasingly 
appreciative of the choice of a convention 
location that will bring us in June to the 
clear air and cool nights of Denver, with 
snow-clad peaks and glaciers and moun- 
tain lakes offering refreshing and invigor- 
ating post-convention vacation entice- 
ments. No one who has ever attended a 
national A.A.U.W. convention needs to 
be told how much these meetings enlarge 
one’s conception of the national organiza- 
tion and its possibilities, or how stimu- 
lating the contacts are with leaders from 
within and without the Association. And 
especially today, when all of us who care 
for civilization as we have understood it 
must be more deeply concerned than ever 
before over the world outlook, we have 
much to gain from meeting together, 
analyzing the problems that confront us, 
and taking stock of the resources we may 
enlist and the part we may play in work- 
ing toward a better order. 

The general plan for the meeting that 
will bring hundreds of university women 
to Denver in June was outlined in the 
January Journav. In essence, the plan 
is to consider together how A.A.U.W. 
may contribute wisely and effectively to 
the progress of our times. 

At this writing it is impossible to an- 
nounce all the details that will make up 
the Convention program, but each day 
some bit of the mosaic is being fitted into 
the picture, and these items are assured: 


Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, will speak at 
the dinner meeting devoted to the question, *‘How 
Women Achieve."’ 

Mary Exren Cnass, famous author and professor of 
English language and literature at Smith College, 
has accepted the invitation to speak at an evening 
meeting; her subject — ‘“Traditions of Taste and 
Excellence in American Education.” 

Tue Fetrowsnie Dinner, celebrating fifty years of 
A.A.U.W. fellowship work, will bring as speakers 
two women scholars distinguished in widely 
different fields: Cecilia Payne Gaposchkin, inter- 
nationally known astrophysicist, former holder of 
our Rose Sidgwick Fellowship, now astronomer 
and professor at Harvard University; Helen C. 
White, author and only woman professor in the 
College of Letters and Science of the University of 
Wisconsin, twice holder of a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship, member of the A.A.U.W. Fellowship 
Awards Committee. 

Tue paGgant, ‘Yesterday's Women,"’ written for 
the Convention, to be produced the first evening, 
in the weirdly picturesque amphitheatre of the 
Park of the Red Rocks, has a cast of 165, with 50 
members working behind the scenes. Colorado 
members cooperating in the production are de- 
termined to have this picture of pioneer women 
authentic in every detail. Costumes are coming 
from as far east as Philadelphia, as far west as the 
coast. 

Tue Cuuck-Wacon Dinner, preceding the pageant, 
will be picturesque and informal — a time to find 
old friends and acquaintances and make new ones. 

Tae University or Denver's tea to the convention 
offers another pleasant and festive occasion. 

Tae Devetopment oF Fit History will be an inter- 
esting evening program, made possible through 
cooperation of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City. 

A pemMonstTRraTION of new A.A.U.W. techniques will 
include a clever dramatic skit presenting a state's 
educational problems; scenes from a consumer 
exhibit; a fellowship impersonation. 
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Stupy Fietps in A.A.U.W. — Education, Inter- 
national Relations, Social Studies, and the Arts — 
will each have a session opened by addresses from 
leaders in the field, supplemented by comments 
from other experts to provoke discussion. 


WorkKING sessions are scheduled to include meetings 
of branch officers and chairmen divided according 
to size of branches; simultaneous sessions devoted 
to special interests, followed by a summarizing 
session; section luncheons; and the usual business 
meetings. 


Exuisits are being chosen by state presidents — 
one for each state — to show the balanced pro- 
gram of a branch, or some notable activity. Ex- 
hibits of small-branch work are hoped for, as well 
as presentations of piojects of larger groups. 


BUDGETING FOR 


O HAVE ORCHIDs with your budget you 
Ton budget for your orchids. By the 
same line of reasoning, to enjoy the na- 
tional Convention on your budget you 
must budget for the national Convention. 
To do that you must know approximately 
what your expenses will be. We have ac- 
cordingly assembled this information, 
together with a few suggestions for your 
comfort and pleasure on the trip. 

Transportation. — Numerous railroads 
run into Denver, but probably you will 
wish to come by either of our two stream- 
liners —- the Burlington Zephyr, or the 
Union Pacific City of Denver — upon 
which you may travel at no extra cost. 
Both leave Chicago in the late afternoon, 
and arrive in Denver the following morn- 
ing. Two cautions are to make reserva- 
tions well in advance, both coming and 
going, and to have your ticket read 
through Denver to Colorado Springs, a 
forethought which will cost no more, 
and will add pleasure to the sight-seeing 
part of your trip to Colorado. 

The Burlington has offered to operate 
special A.A.U.W. Pullman cars, air- 
conditioned, for delegates, leaving Chi- 
cago June 18 at 10:00 a.m. and arriving in 
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In all these plans, care is being taken 
to allow time to breathe, time to talk 
with the other delegates; and the more 
serious sessions demanding concentrated 
attention are interspersed with occasional 
lighter features, so that we may come 
away both stimulated and refreshed. 

Recognizing that for most of us it is not 
enthusiasm that is lacking, the Denver 
Branch has kindly provided an itemized 
account of costs which will prove that 
the Convention is possible, even with 
fascinating sight-seeing trimmings, on a 
very modest budget. 


THE CONVENTION 


Denver at 7:15 a.m. the following day, 
giving the morning for registration before 
the opening session at 2:00 p.m. The 
Chicago and Northwestern—Union Pacific 
has made a similar offer. 

The twenty-one day ticket is the cheap- 
est, but tickets good until October 31 
cost only a little more. Typical first class 
round-trip fares, to Denver and return, 
are: 

Oct. 31 

$95.40 
43.05 
27.85 

65.65 (3 month limit) 


21 day 
New York City 
Chicago 


60.40 (3 month limit) 


Possibilities of bus travel for economi- 
cal transportation should not be over- 
looked. Sample round-trip fares are: 


Road Information. — If you travel by 
car we commend to you the Conoco 
Travel Bureau, which gives absolutely 
reliable road information in the area 
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bounded by a line drawn south from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, through the west, 
with the exception of the western coast. 
The Bureau will send you without charge 
a trip plan made by experts, with mark- 
ings of your route with latest road condi- 
tions, descriptions of scenic and historic 
sights en route, a directory of hotels and 
cottage camps. Address the Conoco 
Travel Bureau, 1755 Glenarm Place, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Hotel Rates. — For Convention hotel 
rates, see the January issue of your Jour- 
NAL. Three hotels, only a block apart, 
will be utilized for Convention affairs. 
All general sessions will be held at the 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, designated as Con- 
vention Headquarters. Smaller luncheons 
and dinners will be held at the historic 
Brown Palace and at the newer Cosmo- 
politan — the hotels where staff and 
Board members will be housed. 


Registration and Cost of Meals. — The 
Convention registration fee is $3.00. 

Present plans call for three scheduled 
luncheons at $1.10 each, and four dinners 
at $1.60 each, with the exception of the 
Chuck-Wagon Dinner on the opening 
night, which will be $1.10. 


Sightseeing Trips. — In Denver we can- 
not take you down to the sea in ships, but 
we can take you up to the clouds in cars, 
and that is the thrill we offer you. The 
trips described below may be taken on the 
Saturday or Sunday before the Conven- 
tion, or as post-convention trips on Sat- 
urday, June 24. Arrangements for post- 
convention trips may be made through 
Mrs. F. L. Carmichael at the Shirley 
Savoy Hotel upon your arrival, or in ad- 
vance by writing her at 2230 Colorado 
Boulevard, Denver. For pre-convention 
trips, write Mrs. Carmichael in advance. 
Mrs. Carmichael will be glad to assist 
you in planning a longer stay in Colorado 
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resorts or in planning trips to points of 
interest in the Rocky Mountain states. 


Trip 1: Mount Evans. Up the highest automobile 
road in the world; out past the Civic Center to 
Golden, first territorial capital, and now site of the 
School of Mines, ascending Lookout Mountain 
where Buffalo Bill (William Cody) and Mrs. Cody 
are buried. From Lookout through aspen groves, 
Colorado blue spruce, pines, colorful flowers, silver 
fox farms, hay meadows, lodges, cabins, down to 
Clear Creek Valley and Idaho Springs, historic min- 
ing town. Then up beautiful Chicago Creek to Echo 
Lake, 10,600 feet above sea level. Then eleven more 
miles up to the tip of Mount Evans — past gnarled 
timberline trees, snow banks, glacier-fed Summit 
Lake, up through the clouds to the top of the world. 
Here Nobel prize winners in physics study cosmic 
rays winter and summer. Back to Denver by Squaw 
Pass, Bergen Park, Evergreen Lake, and the pic- 
turesque mountain towns of Evergreen, Kittredge, 
Idledale, Morrison. Time: just seven hours from 
pavement to clouds and back to pavement again. 
Transportation, $7.00; basket lunch, $1.00. 

A detailed description is given of the Mount 
Evans trip because Trips 2, 3, and 4 pass through 
much of the same scenery. 


Trip 2: Denver Mountain Parks. Includes Golden, 
Lookout, Buffalo Bi'l’s grave, Evergreen Lake, 
beautiful Troutdale-in-the-Pines, Evergreen, Kit- 
tredge, Bear Creek Canon, Idledale, Morrison. 
Time: four hours. Transportation, $4.00; luncheon, 
$1.00. 


Trip 3: Denver to Echo Lake. Over the same route as 
the Mount Evans trip, except that you do not go on 
to the top from Echo Lake. Transportation, $6.00; 
luncheon, $1.00. 


Trip 4: Central City to Boulder. Duplicates the 
Mount Evans route as far as Idaho Springs, then fol- 
lows the magnificently scenic Virginia Canon road 
into Central City, once famous as the richest square 
mile on earth. At Central City is the birthplace and 
childhood home of Dr. Florence Rena Sabin, dis- 
tinguished scientist for whom the Rocky Mountain 
Fellowship is named, and the home of Mrs. Ida 
Kruse McFarlane, one of the heirs who gave the 
Central City Opera House to Denver University and 
contributed so greatly to the success of the annual 
Central City Play Festival which takes this old ghost 
town back to its Cinderella hour each summer. Mrs. 
McFarlane, now of the University of Denver faculty, 
will personally tell you in her very charming way 
the story of Teller House while you are having lunch, 
and paint for you vividly as only she can Central City 
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in its great cultural revival. From Central City, you 
go through Black Hawk, Rollinsville, Nederland, 
once the greatest tungsten mining field in the world, 
down Boulder Canon into Boulder, site of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, where you will be tea guests of 
Boulder Branch. Transportation, $5.50; luncheon, 
$1.00. 


Trip 5: Estes Park to Grand Lake, Berthoud Pass. 
One of the most superb trips on the Continent. From 
Denver through truck farms, past sheep and cattle 
ranches, and the sugar beet area, into Estes Park, 
either by gorgeous Big Thompson Canon where the 
great Government Water Diversion project is being 
carried on, or up scenic St. Vrain. At Estes, where 
lunch will be served, hiking and riding trails lead 
every where to hidden lakes and scenes breath-taking 
in beauty. From Estes, along the Trail Ridge Road, 
eleven miles hovering about the 12,000 feet level 
above the sea; then across the Continental Divide, 
dropping down to Grand Lake to spend the night. 
The next day, through ranch and head-lettuce coun- 
try, crossing the Continental Divide the second time, 
and coming down into Idaho Springs over Berthoud 
Pass, delight of winter skiers and summer tourists, 
thence by the Mount Evans route down to Clear 
Creek into Denver. Transportation for this trip of 
241 miles, $23.40, including meals and one night's 
lodging. 

Trip 6: Denver to Estes Park. Same as Trip 5, ex- 
cluding Grand Lake and Berthoud Pass. Transporta- 
tion, $8.00; luncheon, $1.25. 


Trip 7: Denver City. Includes tour of parks, Civic 
Center, and boulevards, ending with a visit to Rose- 
Acre, thirty-seven and a half acres of beautiful gar- 
dens owned by the Liebhardts. (Dr. Laura Liebhardt 
is a member of the Denver Branch.) Here are 300,000 
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goldfish, fourteen lily ponds, three and a half acres 
of peonies, and the largest Egyptian lotus bed in the 
United States. Transportation, $1.00. 


Trips to the Pike’s Peak region, Colo- 
rado Springs, may also be arranged for 
groups writing to Mrs. F. L. Carmichael, 
2230 Colorado Boulevard, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

For historical lore to enrich your trav- 
els, you may wish to buy Travelore, writ- 
ten by a member of Denver Branch, Mrs. 
Lilian Rice Brigham; $3.00 plus tax, 6 
cents, Kendrick-Bellamy, Sixteenth and 
Stout Street, Denver, Colorado. 


What to Wear: Summer clothes will be 
in order, but a warm wrap for evening 
and for daytime wear in the mountains is 
necessary to your comfort. Sport clothes 
and low-heeled shoes will be the com- 
fortable dress for the Chuck-Wagon 
Dinner Monday evening. 

We shall have personal hostesses from 
Denver Branch to offer assistance and sug- 
gestions to each visitor. 

We want you to feel that Arthur Chap- 
man was right when he wrote, 


A man makes friends without half trying — 
That’s where the West begins. 


Mitprep McCLe.tian MELVILLE 
President, Denver Branch 
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_ » NEWS OF THE COLLEGES « _ 


Two Important Studies 


Two reports have been in the spotlight 
of educational interest recently, one the 
very important study of collegiate educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania made under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, which was 
mentioned in the January issue of the 
Journat, and the other the Regents’ 
inquiry into education in New York 
State. Both make sweeping criticisms of 
education as it has been in the past and 
offer definite, constructive suggestions for 
educating young people to live in the 
world today. 

The theory of individualized education 
which is supported by the findings of the 
Pennsylvania study, should, because of its 
far-reaching effect when put into practice, 
be of profound interest to all enlightened 
laymen, as well as to educators and to 
parents of children of school or college 
age. The Regents’ inquiry is of interest 
because it shows the practical steps that 
the richest state in the union proposes to 
take in order better to equip its citizens 
for a life consistent with American ideals 
of democracy. 

Both of these studies emphasize the 
continuity of education throughout life, 
the necessity for improved teaching, the 
desirability of individualized education, 
and the practical value of the newer meth- 
ods of measuring educational achieve- 
ment. The realization of what general use 
of the new objective methods of guiding 
and classifying students would mean pro- 
duces entirely new concepts of educa- 


tional methods and opens up a long vista 
of speculation regarding the whole nature 
of education in the future. 


The Pennsylvania Study 


The Study of the Relations of Secondary 
and Higher Education in Pennsylvania, 
published as Bulletin 29 of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching with the title, The Student and 
His Knowledge, and written by William S. 
Learned and Ben D. Wood, is based on the 
results of tests given to nearly 45,000 
individual high school and college stu- 
dents in 1928, 1930, and 1932. The initial 
purpose of the study was ‘‘to reconsider 
our system of schooling in the light of its 
obtained results viewed objectively on 
their merits irrespective of any particular 
procedure followed in their production.” 
The instrument used in carrying out this 
purpose was the objective multiple-re- 
sponse type of examination, wherein the 
student makes a choice among possible 
answers, or pairs related facts, instead of 
writing answers. 

Two examinations of this kind, de- 
signed to measure the students’ general 
knowledge, were constructed for the 
project, one given to college seniors in 
1928, and the other, a revision of the first 
series of tests, given to college students 
when sophomores in 1930, and again 
when seniors in 1932. They were organ- 
ized so that partial scores of individuals 
could be obtained in various broad fields 
of knowledge, such as English, mathe- 
matics, history, social science, general 
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science and fine arts. Twelve hours were 
required for the first test, and eight for the 
second. These same tests were used with 
other groups, also, during the course of 
the study. It is thought that the tests 
measured permanent and available knowl- 
edge and required thinking rather than 
mere memory for their answering. Of 
course, they made no attempt to measure 
personality traits, character development, 
and the many other so-called ‘‘intangi- 
bles’’ of the educational process. 

Most comments on this study empha- 
size the conditions found in the educa- 
tional institutions of Pennsylvania at the 
time when the study was made, but the 
authors seem to emphasize the meaning in 
terms of education of the great variation 
found in the scores of individuals and 
among the averages of special groups. 
Although there is a more or less stable 
common center or average which fixes the 
position of the individual or group, there 
is wide variation in the partial scores of 
individuals, and in the average scores of 
individuals and groups. This variability 
is also demonstrated in the rates of gains 
or losses in the achievement of knowledge 
made by individuals and groups. The in- 
evitable conclusion to be drawn is that 
educational institutions will have to re- 
organize their methods in order to meet 
the needs revealed by these individual 
variations, and that they will have to use 
some means other than the old system of 
time units, credits, written examinations 
and grades for the placement and advance- 
ment of students. The authors claim to 
have demonstrated the reliability and 
usefulness for the purpose of examinations 
and records used in this study. 

The specific findings of the study are 
interesting because of their implications 
and as illustrations of the practical value 
of this type of test when used in educa- 
tional diagnosis. For example, students 
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classified as college sophomores ranged in 
their command of knowledge appropriate 
to their status from a general level of in- 
ferior high school achievement to one 
attained only by the best 10 per cent of 
senior college students, even above the 
average of some faculty groups. A hypo- 
thetical graduating class selected from the 
entire student body of one college on the 
basis of achievement in the test included 
only 28 per cent of the actual senior class, 
the rest of the hypothetical class being 
drawn from the freshman, sophomore, 
and junior classes. The group of high 
school graduates that goes to work after 
leaving high school was found to include 
many pupils fully as able to secure high 
test scores as any pupils who go directly 
on to college. 

A particularly interesting finding was 
that college seniors who intended to teach 
after graduation had a lower average 
score than the average total score of all 
college seniors, and that they were below 
all other group averages except those of 
the business, art, agriculture, and secre- 
tarial candidates. When the results of 
giving the same tests to high school 
seniors and to the prospective teachers 
were analyzed, it was found that 12 per 
cent of the high school seniors scored 
above the average of the teachers, and 7 
per cent of the teachers made lower 
scores than 36 per cent of the pupils. 
Teaching candidates from teachers’ col- 
leges and departments of education in 
liberal arts colleges made a poor showing 
in other comparisons included in this 
study. 

Thus, in Pennsylvania at the time this 
study was made a condition apparently 
existed in which many teachers were 
drawn from groups of college students 
that averaged in general educational 
attainments below most of the other 
academic groups. 
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The Report of the Regents’ Inquiry 


This report is called Education for Amer- 
ican Life, and frankly defines the basis of 
educational philosophy in New York 
State as the American ideal of democracy. 
It acknowledges in the beginning that 
‘the school system of the State of New 
York is now turning out a great number 
of youth each year, with and without 
diplomas, who are not adequately edu- 
cated, who are not prepared to play a 
helpful part in the life of this State;’” it 
shows how and why the system falls 
short; it outlines desirable objectives and 
broad policies for improvement; and it 
makes suggestions for the first steps. 

Whereas the educational system of New 
York was originally planned from the top 
down, to prepare students for college, it 
is now proposed to educate from the 
bottom up to meet the needs of youth 
who will have to live and work without 
further formal schooling. However, prep- 
aration for college cannot be neglected. 
Therefore it is proposed to make second- 
ary education more flexible, expanding it 
both upward and downward and suiting 
the instruction to both types of students 
— in fact, to individual students, as far 
as possible. This is to be accomplished in 
such ways as the following: 


Make general education the central objective of 
the secondary school program by devoting the 
greater part of the time up to the end of the twelfth 
gtade to the study of general science, human rela- 
tions, community life, world history, general math- 
ematics, and the arts — subjects which touch many 
now divided academic topics, and which cover mat- 
ters of direct value and interest to the average Ameri- 
can citizen. Present these broad fields of knowledge in 
the ways in which they are generally encountered in 
life and work, and not as semester hours for college 
entrance. Introduce more “‘review’’ in basic skills, 
such as reading and writing, particularly for those 
whose elementary school work is deficient. . . . 
Establish a guidance service in each school system 
equipped to give educational and vocational help to 
boys and girls in high school and to those who have 
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finished but have not found a satisfactory first job. 
. » - Gradually add to the secondary school program 
beyond the twelfth grade new cultural courses and 
new subprofessional courses which will prepare boys 
and girls to enter the technical and semiprofessional 
occupations — surveying, laboratory work, junior 
engineering occupations and the like — wherever 
such courses are not now available. . . . Base high 
school graduation on readiness to leave school, as 
judged by local school officers in accordance with 
rules and regulations to be approved by the State 
Education Department, and discontinue the Regents’ 
Diploma. . . . End the Regents’ Examinations as 
graduation tests, and transform them into examina- 
tions designed to discover the weak spots in curricu- 
lum or teaching. Make available to the schools a 
variety of examinations through which the schools 
themselves can measure pupils’ achievement. .. . 
Emphasize in the school health and physical educa- 
tion program mental, emotional, as well as physical 
health. Protect pupils and teachers against persons 
within the school exercising a destructive emotional 
influence. . . . Give more attention specifically to 
gifted youth and to handicapped youth, not only for 
their sake and the future of society, but also as a 
means of improving instruction for the average 
group of students. 


These proposals seem to be in line with 
the recommendations of the Pennsylva- 
nia report; and, although they deal prima- 
rily with secondary education, they are 
pertinent to the field of higher education 
because, if put into effect, they should 
offer a more selected group of candidates 
for college entrance and permit greater 
flexibility in requirements for college 
entrance. 

With specific regard to higher educa- 
tion the report says, 


In the field of college and university education, 
the state has long defended academic freedom and 
the right of responsible educational institutions to 
manage their own affairs, to determine their own 
objectives and philosophy, and to define their own 
standards, except in certain professional fields re- 
quiring statewide minimum standards for public 
protection. The State of New York is satisfied with 
this situation and wants it continued. Though many 
colleges need to free themselves from the bond of 
outworn academic tradition, we regard this prima- 
rily as their duty rather than as a responsibility of 
the State. 
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It is thought that the need in New 
York State is not for more academic lib- 
eral arts and professional schools but 
rather for subprofessional, subtechnical 
and general cultural courses such as will 
be made available through the upward 
expansion of the high school. Therefore 
the policy will be to limit the incorpora- 
tion of further independent general arts 
colleges and universities, and to increase 
both the number and value of the com- 
petitive state scholarships, in order to 
make it possible for more of the brilliant 
but poor students to go to college. En- 
trance requirements of colleges should be 
revised to meet the recommended new 
design of the secondary school curriculum. 

In view of the findings of the Pennsyl- 
vania study regarding the lack of general 
education of many prospective teachers, 
the recommendations of the Regents’ 
report for the improvement of teaching 
are particularly interesting. Some of the 
proposals are: to make teaching more at- 
tractive by increasing security, increasing 
minimum salaries, and establishing teach- 
ers’ fellowships for travel, further study 
or rest; to reduce the number of prospec- 
tive teachers admitted annually to the 
state teacher-preparing institutions, and 
to select candidates more carefully; to 
extend the course for teachers to four 
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years at the present three-year normal 
schools and authorize them to award the 
bachelor’s degree; also, to authorize the 
state teachers colleges to award the mas- 
ter's degree to their graduate students, 
devoting the additional time primarily to 
general cultural education rather than 
teaching methods; to select the staff of 
teacher-preparing institutions with spe- 
cial reference to scholarship and leader- 
ship, increasing the top salaries of facul- 
ties, and affording opportunities for 
study, experimentation and research; to 
encourage the exchange of specialists and 
particularly inspiring faculty members 
among the state teachers colleges; to re- 
duce the number of teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions and increase the annual budgets 
to cover salary increases and improve- 
ments in equipment for those that are 
continued. 

Although only a few of the aspects of 
the new educational program recom- 
mended for New York State by the 
Regents’ report are mentioned in this brief 
résumé, they are sufficient to indicate that 
a state educational system is ready to take 
the first steps necessary to individualize 
education according to the implications 
of such findings as those of the Pennsyl- 
vania report. 

Jupita Ciarx Moncure 





* EDITORIALS * 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN IN THE NEWS 


Meta Glass, president of Sweet 
Briar College and former president of 
A.A.U.W., was elected president of the 
Association of American Colleges at the 
Association's meeting in January. 

At the celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the granting of its charter, 
the University of Denver conferred hon- 
orary degrees on three Colorado women, 
in recognition of the contribution of 
pioneer women in the development of the 
state. The women honored were: Dr. 
Florence Rena Sabin — Doctor of Science 
for her work as physician, teacher, and 
research worker; Mary Dean Reed — 
Doctor of Humanities for her many 
achievements in the civic and cultural 
activities in the community and her serv- 
ices to the university; and Ann Evans — 
Doctor of Fine Arts for her outstanding 
contribution to the cultural development 
of the city. 

Dr. Frieda Wunderlich, exile from Ger- 
many, has been elected by her colleagues 
as dean for 1939-40 of the Graduate 
Faculty of Political and Social! Science of 
the New School for Social Research — 
known as “The University in Exile.”’ Dr. 
Wunderlich is the only woman member 
of the graduate faculty, formerly member 
of the Council of Berlin (the elected mu- 
nicipal governing body), judge in the 
Reich Supreme Court for Social Welfare, 
and editor of Soziale Praxis, German 
social-political weekly. 

In December, the Cullum Gold Medal 


for 1938 of the American Geographical 
Society was awarded to Louise A. Boyd, 
in recognition of her achievement in 
Arctic geographical research. The presi- 
dent of the society said that Miss Boyd 
was the second woman to receive one of 
the society’s awards in the eighty-six 
years it had been in existence. Last sum- 
mer Miss Boyd penetrated Greenland 
waters to a point farther north than had 
been reached by ship by any other Amer- 
ican. Since 1926 Miss Boyd has chartered 
small Norwegian sealers to explore 
the coast region of Greenland, driving 
through pack ice to survey areas never 
properly charted before; the Danish Gov- 
ernment named the region for her. 

Discovery of a coating that makes 
glass invisible was announced in Decem- 
ber by Dr. Katharine B. Blodgett, phys- 
icist of the General Electric Company’s 
research laboratories in Schenectady, New 
York. The glass never reflects light from 
any angle, no matter how strong the 
glare. An incredibly thin film on both 
surfaces of the glass is the secret of this 
scientific miracle. 

Dorothy Kenyon, lawyer, member of 
the League of Nation's fact-finding com- 
mittee on the Legal Status of Women, 
member of the A.A.U.W. Committee on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
and active civic worker, has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor La Guardia as Justice 
of the Municipal Court of New York 
City to fill an unexpired term. Miss Ken- 
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yon was formerly First Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Licenses for New York City, and 
was one of the first twelve women ad- 
mitted to the Bar Association of the City 
of New York. 

Three of the four annual awards given 
by the American Booksellers’ Association 
for favorite books for the past year in 
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several classifications were this February 
given to women writers. The awards 
were: for the favorite novel, Daphne Du 
Maurier’s Rebecca; the favorite non-fic- 
tion, Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s Listen! 
The Wind; and the most original book, 
Margaret Halsey’s With Malice Toward 
Some. 


MARRIAGE — A BAR TO EMPLOYMENT? 


For a hundred years, women in this 
country have been working to break down 
the limitations of law and of tradition 
that circumscribed their activities. Step 
by step we have been advancing toward 
the goal Elizabeth Cady Stanton envis- 
aged when she said, ‘“Take down the 
barriers from woman's path and she will 
find her own sphere.”’ 

But with the depression, the general 
willingness to grant women freedom to 
work out their own patterns of life has 
received serious set-backs. A striking re- 
versal is seen in the measures recently in- 
troduced in a dozen state legislatures to 
limit the employment of married women 
in public service. 

In Connecticut a bill has been intro- 
duced calling for appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the financial status 
of all married women employed by the 
state. If in the opinion of the proposed 
commission a married woman does not 
need employment, she would be dismissed. 
And married women would not even be 
permitted to take state civil service ex- 
aminations without first proving need of 
employment. 

A bill pending in the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature would prohibit employment of a 
married woman by the state, county, 
municipality, or school district if her hus- 
band is earning $100 or more a month. 
A similar bill introduced in the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature (by a bachelor) would set 
the limit at $1500 a year, or a combined 


salary of $2000 with a $400 exemption for 
each child. 

Similar bills have been introduced in 
Massachusetts, including one to prohibit 
state employment of any married woman 
whose husband is employed. This state 
last year placed a public-policy question 
on the ballots as to employment of mar- 
ried women. In fifty-seven districts the 
people voted two to one to bar married 
women from public service. 

Bills aimed against the married woman 
in public service have also appeared this 
year in the legislatures of Ohio, Utah, 
Montana, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Idaho, 
and Washington. 

Members of A.A.U.W. will readily ap- 
preciace the dangers of such legislation, 
and of the public attitude that prompts 
it. The Association in its national Legis- 
lative Program is committed to oppose 
‘“discriminations in government employ- 
ment on the basis of sex or marital sta- 
tus.’’ It is equally important to oppose 
discrimination in state legislation, for a 
measure passed in any one state sets a 
precedent for others and for private 
industry. 

The depression, with the resulting 
scarcity of jobs, is of course responsible 
for this back-to-the-home movement, 
which is evident in other quarters. But it 
is extremely short-sighted to allow the 
pressure of unemployment to place on our 
statute books laws that are basically un- 
sound. The precedent established will 
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reach for beyond the comparatively small 
number of married women immediately 
involved. 

It must be remembered that all women 
are affected by a law that limits the right 
of married women to work. Such legisla- 
tion assumes that women are a special 
class, and that it is reasonable for the 
state to step in and decide when they may 
seek work and when they may not. The 
law itself may apply only to married 
women in public service, but if legisla- 
tion restricting the rights of one group is 
permitted, legislation affecting the rights 
of other classes may be expected to fol- 
low, and the traditional American prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for all will 
have come to an end. 

Another assumption underlying this 
type of legislation should be carefully 
examined, — the supposition that the 
state government is in effect a charitable 
enterprise, doling out appointments on 
the basis of need. The violation here of 
the whole principle of merit in public 
service is evident. But more than that, if 
the ‘‘needs test’’ is to be used, women 
should logically insist that it be applied 
all along the line. If the state is to refuse 
employment to a married woman who is 
contributing to a family income of more 
than $2000 a year, why not abolish all 
salaries in excess of $2000? Or if a state 
has confidence in the ability of a commis- 
sion to determine need of employment, 
why confine its operation to married 
women? Why not empower it to scru- 
tinize the financial standing of all public 
employees, including bachelors whose 
families may be able to support them? 

We are used to thinking of the doc- 
trine, ‘“To every one according to his 
needs,’’ as Communism. If any state is 
teady to adopt the principle, it is illogical 
to limit its application to one small 
group. Americans have been shocked at 
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recent German edicts which in effect for- 
bid workers in some industries to change 
their jobs. But we can scarcely talk about 
American traditions of individual liberty 
if states pass legislation to prevent one 
group of our population from finding em- 
ployment outside the home. To the extent 
to which any group is denied the right 
to work, we are establishing a scheme 
of regimentation which is sure to be ex- 
tended. 

As a matter of fact, studies of employed 
married women have exploded the “‘pin- 
money’’ idea—that married women 
work for luxuries. The Woman's Bureau 
found that in general married women seek 
employment because they are responsible 
for the support of others, or because a 
cash contribution to family income is 
needed. Many could not have married at 
all if it had not been possible to keep their 
jobs. As Miss Nienburg so clearly shows 
in the first article in this JourNat, 
women’s productive work has been trans- 
ferred from the home to factory and work- 
shop, and women must follow if they are 
to continue to contribute, as they always 
have, to the real income of the family. 

Even if it were possible to turn back 
the clock, dismissal of married women 
would not cure unemployment. The num- 
ber of married women whose husbands 
might be considered ‘‘able’’ to support 
them is a drop in the bucket compared to 
the number of the unemployed. A large 
proportion of women do not compete 
with men at all, but are found in special 
woman-employing services and indus- 
tries. 

The supposition that dismissing mar- 
ried women would help to cure unem- 
ployment is based, of course, on the 
“lump of work’’ fallacy -— the idea that 
there is just so much work to be done in 
the world, and that if one person does 
more, others will be obliged to do less. 
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A little thought shows the absurdity of 
that conception. Rising standards of liv- 
ing mean a constant expansion of the 
world’s work, and whatever temporary 
measures may seem necessary to deal with 
unemployment, it is bad policy to em- 
body in legislation the conception that 
jobs are to be fought for, and that one 
group may be arbirrarily penalized by 
law in the struggle. 

For more than fifty years it has been 
the goal of the American Association of 


THE WAGNER BILL FOR GERMAN 


For some time organizations in the 
United States have been concerned with 
the problem of refugee children. At the 
request of a very large group of organiza- 
tions and individuals — Catholic, Prot- 
estant, Jewish — a Joint Resolution was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Wag- 
ner (D., New York), and by Congress- 
woman Rogers (R., Mass.) in the House, 
authorizing the admission into the United 
States of a limited number of refugee 
children. According to the resolution: 

Not more than ten thousand immigrant visas may 
be issued during each of the calendar years 1939-1940 
in addition to those authorized by existing law and 
notwithstanding any provisions of law regarding 
priorities or preferences, for the admission into the 
United States of children 14 years of age or under, 
who reside, or at any time since January 1, 1933, 
have resided, in any territory now incorporated in 
Germany, and who are otherwise eligible; provided 
that satisfactory assurances are given that such chil- 
dren will be supported or properly cared for through 
the voluntary action of responsible citizens or re- 
sponsible private organizations of the United States 
and consequently will not become public charges. 


Both the C.I.0. and the A.F. of L. 
Executive Councils have endorsed this 
resolution, and recently a group of promi- 
nent clergymen of leading denominations 
presented a petition to the White House 
for such a bill. 

Should this bill pass, the plan envisages 
raising sufficient money to care for each 
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University Women to see women free to 
secure whatever kind of education they 
desire, and to carry on the work for which 
they are best fitted. It is hoped that the 
membership will vigorously oppose any 
measures which may be introduced in 
their states to limit individual freedom 
for any group of women in choosing their 
occupation. Such legislation would mean 
a serious backward step in the movement 
which the Association has so effectively 
helped to carry forward. 


REFUGEE CHILDREN 


child brought in for a period of five years. 
The original activity for such a bill came 
from children’s welfare agencies not con- 
nected with refugee organizations and 
from such groups as the American Friends 
Service Committee, and the majority of 
the work of placement in foster homes 
will be done by these agencies exactly as 
other children are placed in foster homes. 
A special case worker would join the staff 
of each agency to look after these chil- 
dren for a period of five years during 
which time they would be cared for from 
the funds of the committee, privately 
subscribed. 

The children of Germany’s unwanted 
populations have been the greatest suf- 
ferers, expelled from school, often driven 
from their homes, facing a life utterly 
without hope. Generous people in Hol- 
land, England, Palestine, and other coun- 
tries have already rescued a few hun- 
dreds, but some 50,000 remain. Children 
of this age group, and the majority are 
much younger than the age limit pre- 
scribed, cannot be a burden on the labor 
market, as some argue in the case of the 
older refugee groups. Adequate financial 
support and homes are guaranteed by 
private sources. The passage of this bill 
would be a great gesture of humani- 
tarianism and mercy. 
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New Headquarters Associate 


On February 1, Judith Clark Moncure 
(Mrs. C. L.) joined the Headquarters staff 
as Associate in Education, to assist in the 
development of our work in secondary 
and higher education. Mrs. Frances 
Valiant Speek, formerly serving in this 
capacity, will continue as Secretary to the 
Committee on the Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, and remain in charge of 
developing educational and vocational 
guidance programs for women students. 

Mrs. Moncure is a graduate of Goucher 
College, with an A.M. from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where she 
held a Rockefeller fellowship in child 
welfare and parent education. She is not 
a newcomer to the A.A.U.W. staff, hav- 
ing served as assistant to the Educational 
Secretary, 1924-25, and carried on the re- 
search which was the contribution of 
A.A.U.W. to the history of the progress 
of women in this country, issued in 1932. 
Mrs. Moncure has also served as instruc- 
tor of English at Goucher College, and 
research assistant for the Committee on 
the Family and Parent Education of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, and since 1934 has carried 
on research in connection with the Farm 
Housing Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Health 
Survey of the Public Health Service. 


Officers to Be Elected at Convention 


Officers to be elected at the 1939 Con- 
vention are: Second Vice-President, Treas- 
urer, and Directors of the North Atlantic, 


Northwest Central, Southwest Central, 
North Pacific, and South Pacific Sections. 
For all except the office of Second Vice- 
President, the present officer is eligible for 
te-election. Dean Mary Yost, Stanford 
University, California, is chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. 


Application for the Next Convention 


For branches that wish to invite the 
Association to meet with them in 1941, 
an application form, designed to elicit 
the information the Committee on Place 
of Next Convention should have before 
making a decision, may be secured from 
national Headquarters. 


Federal Aid to Education 


One of the most important items on the 
A.A.U.W. Legislative Program this year 
is support of ‘‘federal aid for free, tax- 
supported public education.’’ (See the 
January JourNna_, pp. 108-9.) In carrying 
out this item, the Association is working 
for the Harrison-Thomas Bill (S. 1305). 
This measure in most respects follows the 
recommendations of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, but it 
specifies that federal moneys are to be 
used by the states for public education, 
and is drawn to give maximum control to 
the states. 

It may be noted here that the House 
Bill CH. R. 3517), introduced by Repre- 
sentative Larrabee, differs from the Harri- 
son-Thomas Bill in that it specifically 
permits states to allot federal moneys to 
certain forms of aid for pupils of non- 
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public schools. The A.A.U.W. therefore 
cannot support the Larrabee Bill. 

After the Harrison-Thomas Bill was 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, a statement em- 
bodying the position of A.A.U.W. was 
sent to each member of the committee and 
incorporated in the records of the hearings 
held by the committee. By the time this 
Journat is in the mails it is expected 
that the bill will be reported out of com- 
mittee, and branch and state legislative 
chairmen will be advised as to steps that 
may be taken in its support. 


Committee on International Relations 


The Committee on International Rela- 
tions met in Washington on January 20. 

The committee felt that the A.A.U.W. 
should do everything possible to meet the 
critical situation of displaced university 
women, and to aid in the solution of the 
whole refugee problem. Specific sugges- 
tions included cooperation locally with 
branches of the Y.W.C.A., the churches, 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 
local cooperating committees, and other 
local groups concerned with the problem, 
not only to seek positions of all kinds for 
refugees but also to educate communities 
in the problem, secure affidavits for peo- 
ple who must leave Germany, offer hos- 
pitality, aid in readjustment, and run 
down rumors and challenge the false 
statements so frequently made concerning 
the question of job displacement and the 
problem itself. The committee expressed 
its hope that branches would use the 
A.A.U.W. Problem-of-the-Month on ref- 
ugees as a basis for study. 

The question of revision of the first 
two articles of the I.F.U.W. Constitution, 
on purpose and membership, has been 
under consideration for some years. 
These two articles as they now stand are 
as follows: 
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Articie I — Purpose 


The purpose of this organization shall be to pro- 
mote understanding and friendship between the 
ufiversity women of the nations of the world, and 
thereby to further their interests and develop be- 
tween their countries sympathy and mutual help- 
fulness. 


Articrz IT — MemsBersHip 


1. Membership shall be open to national federa- 
tions or associations of university women which are 
approved by the Council, provided, however, that 
only one federation or association in each nation be 
approved. 


At the 1934 Council meeting in Buda- 
pest a resolution on membership which 
would exclude national associations bar- 
ring qualified university women from 
membership for reasons of race, religion, 
or political opinions was suggested. At 
the Seventh I.F.U.W. Conference held in 
Cracow in 1936 the matter was referred 
to the national associations for sugges- 
tions. The Paris Council meeting in 1937 
proposed the following amendment to the 
Constitution: 


Articis I — Purposs 

The purpose of this organization shall be to pro- 
mote understanding and friendship between the uni- 
versity women of the nations of the world, érre- 
spective of their race, religion, or political opinions, and 
thereby to further their interests and develop be- 
tween their countries sympathy and mutual helpful- 
ness. 


Articie II — MemsersHip 


Membership shall be open to national federations 
or associations of university women whose aims are 
consistent with the purpose of the International Federation 
of University Women as outlined in Article I hereof, and 
which are approved by the Council, provided that 
only one federation or association in each country 
shall be so approved. 


At the Council meeting in London last 
summer this ‘‘Paris Resolution’’ was dis- 
cussed at some length and the Council 
voted to recommend its adoption to the 
Stockholm Conference. It is now being 
referred to the local branches of the na- 
tional associations so that the delegates 
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to the Stockholm Conference can be 
instructed. 

Some believe that the I.F.U.W. should 
be able to consider for membership any 
association of university women and 
should be tolerant of political differences. 
They fear that the Paris Resolution may 
be interpreted to eliminate many women 
who want to maintain international con- 
tacts and would deprive the I.F.U.W. of 
the opportunity to exert any influence in 
the totalitarian countries. On the other 
hand there is a strong feeling among some 
members of the I.F.U.W. Council that it 
would merely be making further conces- 
sions to totalitarianism, without insuring 
tangible gains, to take in national asso- 
ciations which are forced by their govern- 
ments to exclude academically eligible 
women on non-academic grounds. This 
group feels that a common interest in aca- 
demic freedom and intellectual achieve- 
ment is basic to the I.F.U.W. 

These two viewpoints have been ex- 
pressed in the various discussions of the 
A.A.U.W. International Relations Com- 
mittee. At the January meeting, it was 
agreed that material should be sent to all 
branches making clear the implications 
of each definition of the question. The 
recommendation of the committee is that 
the present Articles I and II be retained 
and that each I.F.U.W. conference pass a 
resolution in the light of the current 
world situation, the 1939 resolution to 
urge the national associations to work in 
their own countries to protect and revive 
attitudes of tolerance and support of in- 
tellectual ideals. 

Some time ago the Austrian Federation 
suggested to the I.F.U.W. Council ex- 
tension of its hospitality fellowships to 
other associations. The last Council meet- 
ing recommended that national associa- 
tions offer to visiting university women 
from other countries hospitality in col- 
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leges and branches for short periods to 
give opportunity for study. The Interna- 
tional Relations Committee approved of 
the plan and suggested that such oppor- 
tunities be sought. 


Japanese Embargo 


The Board of Directors, at the request 
of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Legislative 
Program, has approved the addition of an 
item to the current legislative program 
under the section on neutrality in support 
of legislative measures enabling the 
United States to withhold munitions and 
the raw materials of war from Japan dur- 
ing her undeclared war on China. Because 
of the large amount of material being 
shipped to Japan, the United States is 
placed in the position of directly aiding 
Japan to a greater extent than any other 
nation, while at the same time protesting 
the aggression and acts carried on as a 
result of it. Many experts believe that the 
proposed embargo would very seriously 
handicap Japan’s military invasion in 
China, and there is widespread sentiment 
in favor of such action, both in Congress 
and throughout the country. 

The resolution as approved by the 
Board urges branches to petition Congress 
in favor of the passage of such legislation. 
The resolution was adopted by the Na- 
tional Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War at its October meeting and re- 
ferred to all of its member organizations. 


Immigration Study 


At the Savannah Convention two years 
ago a resolution was passed calling for a 
study of the immigration laws and pro- 
cedures of the United States, to be made 
before the next Convention by the Inter- 
national Relations and Social Studies 
Committees. A sub-committee appointed 
by these two committees has recently 
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begun this study, which will include a 
survey of the history of the United States 
immigration laws and procedure, an 
analysis of the present quota system and 
consular service, and a study of the press- 
ing problem of the refugee. 


Community Arts Programs 


Working on the theory that plans for 
community arts programs should literally 
grow out of the community surveys, the 
Arts Associate is in correspondence now 
with 80 of the 126 branches that made the 
survey, and will be in touch with the 
others after completing the first draft of a 
generalization about smaller cities, soon 
to be submitted to the branches for 
criticism. 

Meanwhile, additional branches have 
begun working on surveys following a 
revised schedule. Against the substantial 
comparative background now blocked in, 
we should be able to get to discussion of 
each study promptly, before the thread of 
interest has loosened. The Arts Associate 
reports: 


Long study of the surveys produces a significant 
reaction in the reader. One draws strength from 
them. They are really good. The summary we shall 
finally make may sound bigger, but it can hardly 
have the importance of each original story just as it 
was told. Some branches are looking into the matter 
of publication, so desirable comparative data may 
materialize. 


Notices from branches intending to 
submit short stories, verse, or brief bio- 
graphical sketches of local pioneers in the 
arts for the Writing Project in July, and 
pictures for the Painting Project in Octo- 
ber have begun to come in. 

State arts chairmen write that they 
have begun the keeping of an Arts Diary 
for the year, obviously in order that their 
records may help to establish continuity; 
even more, to give the feeling of com- 
munication. 
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The Arts Associate has been accumu- 
lating a file of samples to send to people 
who want to see pictures, but who don’t 
know what, and can now illustrate all 
along the way from Dutch Génre to 
Salvador Dali. 

The most curious news, as noted by the 
Arts Associate, is that the content and 
tone of the correspondence has changed: 


It used to be brief, and often said only, what do 
you have, or what shall we do. Now it is rather long 
letters, discussing the application of the survey, or 
outlining the plans of the branch. Yesterday the 
first letter we opened was from a branch interested 
in showing through the arts the history of a religious 
denomination; and the next was about making a 
study outline on painting in a state which has an 
unusual number of the popular painters of our time. 


Committee on Economic and Legal Status 
of Women 


The Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women met at Headquarters on 
February 3. It reviewed and accepted with 
deep appreciation the Report on the 
Economic Status of University Women 
on which the chairman, Dr. Susan M. 
Kingsbury, has been working for three 
years. This is the study based on question- 
naires which were sent in 1935 to mem- 
bers of the A.A.U.W. who were employed 
or who normally would have been em- 
ployed. It is expected that the report will 
be published as a bulletin of the Women’s 
Bureau and that it will be available by 
the time of the Denver Convention. 

The committee discussed plans for the 
Convention, and also made recommenda- 
tions to the Committee on Legislative 
Program concerning items to be included 
on the tentative legislative program. 

The committee suggests that all 
branches devote some time to a considera- 
tion of Item 15 on the present Legislative 
Program, ‘“‘Opposition to the Equal 
Rights Amendment,”’ so that the branch 
delegates to the Convention may be more 
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intelligently prepared to discuss the con- 
tinuance of this item on the legislative 
program for 1939-41. If the branch wishes 
additional material for discussion and 
study of this subject, please write to 
Headquarters, which is now assembling 
pamphlets for a proposed Kit. Since not 
all the bulletins can be secured free of 
charge, there will probably be some 
charge for the Kit, but this will be very 
small. In any case, Headquarters will be 
glad to advise and help branches in 
securing material on the subject. 


Survey of Women in Responsible Posts 


A number of letters have come to Head- 
quarters from branch and state chairmen 
of economic and legal status of women 
telling of their progress on the survey of 
women in governing and administrative 
positions in local organizations having 
men and women as members. From these 
indications, the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee at Headquarters expects to receive 
by April 1, the date set for receipt of the 
reports, some very excellent material on 
the local surveys, which she will use in 
preparing a comprehensive report on the 
subject. Even late returns during the 
month of April will be welcomed and 
used. Detailed information concerning 
the survey was given in the January 1939 
Journat, p. 110. 


Revised Social Studies Materials 


The new edition of Scientific Consumer 
Purchasing appeared early in January. It is 
described by the Consumer Education 
Service of the American Home Economics 
Association as ‘‘unquestionably the best 
study guide available for adult consumer 
groups.”’ In this revised edition, Alice 
Edwards has included up-to-date mate- 
tials on all topics, with new sections on 
‘Prices and the Consumer's Interest’’ and 
‘Consumer Cooperatives,’’ and has ar- 
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ranged very practical individual assign- 
ments for each chapter. A.A.U.W. inter- 
est in consumer problems is reflected in 
the current demand for the study guide, 
and inquiries have come from founda- 
tions, economics professors, departments 
of education, and various journals. Sci- 
entific Consumer Purchasing is available at 
Headquarters for 60 cents, or at reduced 
rates for quantity orders: in lots of 10-24, 
at 50 cents a copy; 25-99, at 45 cents a 
copy; 100 or more, at 40 cents a copy. 
The kit containing the guide and supple- 
mentary materials sells for $1.25. 

Fair Labor Standards in its revised form 
was distributed to about thirty study 
groups in December. It now contains a 
brief but comprehensive discussion of 
hours of work, workers’ incomes, unem- 
ployment, and industrial relations — the 
major indices to the position of labor in 
any community or in the nation at large. 
The second part, which will be ready in 
the late spring, deals with child labor, 
industrial safety and health, and the 
administration of labor laws. Part One 
is priced at 50 cents; part two at 35 cents. 
Chapters have been especially useful in 
some cases for panel discussions at branch 
meetings. 


National Consumer-Retailer Council 


The National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil held a forum meeting on March 2 to 
discuss progress reports in labeling, store 
programs, local group work, and con- 
sumer abuses. Manufacturers, advertising 
people, representatives of the press were 
present as well as consumers and retailers. 
It is the Council’s plan to translate its 
work to a wider group through these 
forums, where general participation will 
be welcomed. The Council has also voted 
to cooperate with the National Associa- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus in its con- 
ference in Buffalo, June 5-6, 1939. At the 
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packaging conference held in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the American 
Management Association, on March 8, 
Dr. Esther Cole Franklin presented the 
consumer viewpoint, and the chairman of 
the Council, Mr. Harold Brightman, 
spoke on informative labeling. Copies of 
the Council News, reporting the first 
forum discussion and labeling committee 
progress, may be secured from national 
Headquarters on request. 


New Branches 


New branches recognized since the pub- 
lication of the January issue of the 
Journat are as follows: 


Arkansas — Blytheville 
Detaware — Dover 
Ituno1s — Elmhurst 
Kansas — Shawnee-Mission 
Montana — Polson 

New Yorx — Peekskill 
Oxianoma — Wagoner 
PennsyLvaNnia — Schuylkill 
Texas — Longview 


There is now a total of 836 branches. 


On the Way toward Standardization 


Under its new authorization for setting 
up standards of identity for foods, the 
Food and Drug Administration has insti- 
tuted a series of public hearings on vari- 
ous products. Representatives of the 
A.A.U.W. have attended the hearings on 
canned tomatoes and tomato products, on 
eggs, and on coal tar dyes for foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics. The promulgation of reg- 
ulations on these products will be made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on the 
basis of testimony given. It is important 
that active consumer support should be 
continued at this time to secure the great- 
est protection possible under the law. 

Another milestone on the way toward 
standardization is completion of the 
project for measuring children’s sizes, 
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under the direction of Miss Ruth O’Brien, 
Chief of the Division of Textiles and 
Clothing of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, and member of the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on Social Studies. The report 
should give adequate guidance for deter- 
mining garment sizes for children. 


A.A.U.W. Calendar 


April 13-15 Pennsylvania-Delaware State 
Meeting, Bethlehem 
14-15 Illinois State Meeting, Decatur 
14-15 Kansas State Meeting, Salina 
15-17 Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
21-23 Washington State Meeting, Che- 
halis and Centralia 
28-29 Idaho State Meeting, Moscow 
28-30 Kentucky State Meeting, Mam- 
moth Cave 
28-29 Missouri State Meeting, Colum- 
bia 
28-29 North Carolina State Meeting, 
Winston-Salem 
5-6 Louisiana State Meeting, Baton 
Rouge 
5-6 Minnesota State Meeting, Roch- 
ester 
5-6 Ohio State Meeting, Marietta 
6 West Virginia State Meeting, 
Morgantown 
20 Connecticut State Meeting, Clin- 
ton 
26-27 California State Meeting, San 
Francisco 
27 New Hampshire State Meeting, 
Durham 
9-10 Michigan State Meeting, Bloom- 
field Hills 
15-17 National Board of Directors, 
Denver 
15-17 Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards, Denver 
19-23 National Biennial Convention, 
Denver 
August 6-13 Conference of the International 
Federation of University 
Women, Stockholm 


April 
April 
April 
April 


April 
April 


April 


April 


June 
June 
June 


June 
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New York City World’s Fair Committee 

The New York City Branch is enthusi- 
astically perfecting plans to open to uni- 
versity women visitors to the World’s 
Fair a wealth of opportunities to view the 
panorama of New York City. Under the 
guidance of numerous committees and 
their helpers, special tours and visits are 
announced, embracing — 

Art collections in museums and private homes 
opened especially for these groups 

Country homes near New York, including those 
most famous for their gardens and furniture col- 
lections; interesting apartments, pent-houses, and 
clubs 

Educational institutions, museums, historical places 
of interest 

Industrial and scientific developments, running the 
gamut of steamship lines, factories, public utili- 
ties, the Stock Exchange, film studios, housing 
projects, special courts, libraries, museums, and 
hospitals, a famous beauty salon, New York de- 
partment stores, etc., etc. 

Well-known and picturesque churches 

Musical programs 

Younger members of A.A.U.W. have 
volunteered their services as guides, and 
the cooperation of alumnae groups in 
New York has been enlisted. The Flush- 
ing Branch plans an active part in the 
enterprise, particularly in extending hos- 
pitality. The Fair management is giving 
generous space in one of the buildings to 
serve as headquarters for all these activi- 
ties, and as a meeting place for college 
women. 

As a special feature of hospitality, the 
New York A.A.U.W. committee plans to 
arrange small dinners or other informal af- 
fairs to enable visiting university women 
to meet people working in the special 
fields in which the individual visitors 
may be interested. 

Dr. Charlotte Morgan and Mrs. Leo 
Kessel are co-chairmen of the World’s 
Fair Committee; and Mrs. Harry Crum 
will act as head of the Hostess Commit- 
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tee, at Midston House (the branch 
headquarters, 22 East 38th Street) and on 
the Fair Grounds. 

Sometime late in April the branch is 
planning a nationwide broadcast with 
distinguished speakers over the N.B.C. 
network, and it is hoped that A.A.U.W. 
groups all over the country will listen in. 
The branch extends a most cordial invi- 
tation to university women of this and 
other countries to utilize the opportuni- 
ties it is arranging, in the belief that the 
resultant interchange of ideas and ideals 
will be a practical influence toward un- 
derstanding and world peace. 

The New York City Branch is eager to 
meet and assist all A.A.U.W. members 
and university women from abroad who 
come to the Fair, because the members 
feel that the influence of educated women 
working together for peace was never 
more needed than today, and that the 
acquaintances made and understanding 
fostered through the contacts they have 
planned will materially strengthen the 
influence of university women for a better 
world. 


A Tribute to Annie J. Workman 


As a memorial to Miss Annie J. Work- 
man (1867-1938) the members of the 
Huntsville Branch and other friends in 
the city have sent a contribution of 
$106 in her name to the endowment fund 
of the Texas Division Fellowship. 

Miss Workman was a charter member 
of the branch and treasurer during 
1935-37. Educated at the University of 
Toronto, the University of Chicago, and 
Columbia University, she was a specialist 
in kindergarten and primary education. 
For many years she was a member of the 
staff of Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege. Prior to that she had taught in On- 
tario, New York State, and in Maryland. 





REID HALL, UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S CENTER 


AN AMERICAN OUTPOST OF FRIENDLINESS 


A A FRIENDLY INTERPRETER Of nation to 
nation, Reid Hall has done during 
the past seventeen years, in the name of 
American university women, a splendid 
work which we hope may be continued 
during the dark days in which we now 
live and into a brighter future. Under 
Miss Leet’s admirable leadership it made 
a distinguished place for itself in Paris, 
and Mrs. Cooper is now carrying on this 
important task. 

Over 10,000 women have stayed at 
Reid Hall and learned through its con- 
nection and its understanding interpreta- 
tions to know France and the French as no 
casual tourist or sojourner in pensions 
could possibly know them. That the 
French recognize the value of this Franco- 
American interpretation has been shown 
by the support given by the French gov- 
ernment to Reid Hall, by the award of the 
Legion of Honor to Miss Leet, and by the 
bestowal last year of the annual prize of 
the Franco-American Good Will Com- 
mittee. 


But it is not only French and Americans 
who learn at Reid Hall to understand each 
other. University women of many other 
nations stay there. The last report from 
Paris stated that eleven different countries 
were represented in the household. 

The French Federation of University 
Women has its headquarters at Reid Hall 
and many important groups hold meet- 
ings there, such as the Cercle Frangais 
des Etudiantes Etrangéres, Association 
des Boursiers et Boursiéres, the Amer- 
ican Women’s Club, Femmes Ingénieurs, 
Femmes Médicins, and the Russian sec- 
tion of the French Federation — those 
‘“‘white Russians’ now so long exiled. 

Whatever happens to our troubled 
world, we hope that Reid Hall can con- 
tinue to live as an example of interna- 
tional understanding and rational in- 
tercourse, a little outpost of American 
friendliness at its best. It was never more 
needed. 

Vircinia C. GILDERSLEEVE 
Mary E. Woot.ey 


MEMBERSHIP IN REID HALL 


ne IN Rerp Hatz is open to 
all who are eligible to membership 
in the American of in other national asso- 
ciations of university women. The Hall 
provides not only a Paris Center for 
American university women, but a truly 
international one. It presents a demon- 
stration of good will and a chance for 
further cultivating it. 


As noted in the October Journat 
(pp. 39-40), the proposal that the 
A.A.U.W. take over Reid Hall is now be- 
ing studied. 

At the November meeting of our na- 
tional Board of Directors it was voted to 
invite those A.A.U.W. members who 
might care to do so to become members of 
Reid Hall. Individual memberships are 
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$10 a year. It has been thought that we 
might have also a form of branch member- 
ship and a special information service to 
branches taking out such memberships. 
Perhaps correspondence with Reid Hall 
residents might be facilitated by the 
Director of Reid Hall in cases where it 
would be mutually helpful and stimu- 
lating. The thought was that this type of 
membership should also be $10 a year and 
that special privileges of residence might 
be granted members of the branch, pro- 
vided that not more than one member 
from a branch were resident at the Hall 
at the same time. Details of this type of 
membership, if desired by the branches, 
could readily be agreed upon by the 
Reid Hall Board of Directors upon the 
suggestion of the Joint Operating Com- 
mittee. 

Why does Reid Hall need money beyond 
resident fees? Because it is desirable to keep 
rates at Reid Hall somewhat below the 
point of complete self support so as to 
attract nationals of many countries. 

What can our branches and individual 
members do to help? Joining Reid Hall makes 
it possible to keep rates low without 
lowering the high standard of Reid Hall. 
American university women demand a 
higher minimum standard of living ac- 
commodation than do French university 
women or those of other countries. If we 
wish to maintain the Hall at the Ameri- 
can level, we shall want to find ways of 
doing this without destroying its inter- 
national character. 


How is this matter of Reid Hall member- 
ships connected with our experiment of investi- 
gating the possibilities of A.A.U.W. opera- 
tion of Reid Hall? Our experiment can point 
to A.A.U.W. management only if a sound 
financial basis for the running of the Hall 
can be found. Reid Hall memberships, 
even if comparatively few in number, 
would greatly assist in the solution of this 
problem. 

How about the interest of the A.A.U.W. 
member who never expects to go to Paris and 
enjoy for herself the special privileges and de- 
lights of Reid Hall? Fortunately there is a 
very widespread enthusiasm for helping 
forward objects in which we thoroughly 
believe, entirely irrespective of any pos- 
sible benefit which may accrue to us as 
individuals. Sometimes we are all the 
more eager to help just because we never 
expect to be able to profit personally. 
This imaginative reaching out into vicari- 
ous accomplishment has a very real and 
special appeal to college women. If we 
cannot do a thing ourselves, we are all 
the more anxious that someone else may 
be able to. We want the cause itself to go 
forward through our sharing in the 
responsibility of the enterprise. 

Reid Hall membership fees may be sent 
to Dr. Brunauer at Headquarters. She will 
also be glad to answer inquiries and re- 
ceive suggestions. 

Committee on Reid Hall Memberships 
Liry Murray Jongs 
Acnzs Lewis 
Vircinta Ngwcoms 





= THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION = 


The Stockholm Conference 


Plans for the Eighth Conference of the 
International Federation of University 
Women, to be held in Stockholm this 
summer, August 6-13, are nearing com- 
pletion. The meetings will be held in the 
University of Stockholm with receptions 
at the Grand Hotel Royal and sightseeing 
in Stockholm and nearby regions. On one 
afternoon there will be an excursion to 
the beautiful eighteenth century theatre 
at Drottingholm and tea at the old inn 
there. One evening will be devoted to a 
showing of outstanding Swedish films, 
another will feature a midnight promen- 
ade concert at the National Gallery. 

“Vocational Guidance and its Rela- 
tions to Employment”’ will be the major 
subject for group discussion, with ‘‘Rec- 
onciliation of Nationalism and Interna- 
tionalism’’ as the secondary subject. Sub- 
jects for the special interest circles include 
art, archaeology, biology, economics, 
education, history, law, libraries, litera- 
ture, medicine, physics and chemistry, 
social welfare (including public health, 
children’s welfare, cooperatives, popula- 
tion problems, and housing). 

The Scandinavian associations and the 
British Federation are arranging group 
tours. (See the January JourNat, p. 106.) 

Two publications are being issued by 
the I.F.U.W. in time for the Conference, 
the Livres de Partout and the Glossary of 
Academic Terms. The various I.F.U.W. 
committees and the national associations 
will report on work accomplished since 
the last conference three years ago. 


New Associations in Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina 

At the last meeting of the I.F.U.W. 
Council, two new associations were ad- 
mitted to membership, the Uruguay As- 
sociation and the Argentine Federation, 
bringing the total number to thirty-five 
national associations. University women 
in China, Japan, and Siam have expressed 
a desire to establish contacts with the 
Federation and efforts to form an associa- 
tion in Syria continue. In spite of unset- 
tled political conditions and increasing 
restrictions on women’s education, many 
of the associations have enlarged their 
membership and activities. 

The chief project now before the Argen- 
tine Federation is that of founding a resi- 
dence for women university students. A 
request has been made of the Chamber of 
Deputies for an appropriation for the in- 
stallation of such a residence and an 
annual sum for its support. The Federa- 
tion is also supporting the bill before 
Congress granting suffrage to women. 


University Women and Public Affairs 
While fellowship and education remain 
the chief emphasis in most of the national 
associations, many groups have become 
increasingly active in public affairs. For- 
eign affairs and refugee work naturally 
occupy a major position in the programs 
of most of the associations, but domestic 
affairs, particularly women’s rights and 
conditions of work, are matters of uni- 
versal concern. In Bulgaria, where suf- 
frage was granted in 1937, the association 
has organized a program of lectures on 
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aspects of public affairs in order to awaken 
interest among women voters. The Bul- 
garian university women also keep close 
watch on the interests of professional 
women and have intervened successfully 
on several occasions when their right to 
work has been questioned. They have 
succeeded in opening up new forms of 
employment for women, especially in the 
administration, and are now engaged in 
persuading authorities to grant women 
lawyers the right to practice as advocates. 

The Canadian Federation recommends 
to federal and provincial governments 
women suitable for positions in the ad- 
ministration and on League of Nations 
Committees, etc. 

A three-year campaign of protest or- 
ganized by the Silesian Branch of the 
Polish Association resulted in the repeal 
of the Silesian law prohibiting the em- 


ployment of married women in the teach- 
ing profession. 

Both the Lithuanian and South African 
associations have established centers 
where legal advice is given free to poor 
people, refugees, and in the case of the 
latter to depressed and disfranchised sec- 
tions of the community. The Scottish 
branches of the British Federation have 
undertaken a campaign to secure the elec- 
tion of women members to the courts of 
the Scottish universities and in Glasgow a 
member of the branch was the first woman 
to be thus elected. The New Zealand 
Federation is engaged in similar work. 

Other groups are active in protesting 
restrictions on women’s right to work 
and in examining legal and economic 
status of women in industry and in the 
professions through local study groups 
and national commissions. 





FELLOWSHIP AWARDS, 1939-40 


HE COMMITTEE ON FeLLowsHip AWwarps 
Wace ten awards for research in 1939- 
40. There were 151 applicants for the ten fel- 
lowships, but this does not tell the whole 
story, since applications for the A.A.U.W. 
International Fellowship are sifted by the as- 
sociations of university women, who forward 
their best applications to the committee. 

Once more the Awards Committee found 
great difficulty in choosing among so many 
candidates of the first rank. The committee 
was particularly impressed with the youth of 
candidates, in view of their achievements. 
Six of the ten successful candidates and six of 
those named alternates are under thirty, yet 
most of them already have a considerable list 
of publications to their credit. Another char- 
acteristic of this year’s applications is the 
trend away from the classical fields, toward the 
more ‘‘practical’’ sciences. 

The awards are as follows: 


Margaret Snell Feliowship, $1,500. — 
IsapeL ScRIBNER STEARNS, assistant professor 
of philosophy, Smith College. Birthplace, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. A.B. 1931, 
Smith College; M.A. 1933, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; graduate work, Oxford University, Rad- 
cliffe College, Bryn Mawr College, in fulfill- 
ment of all Ph.D. requirements of Bryn Mawr 
except publication of thesis. 

Miss Stearns is referred to by those who 
know her work as ‘‘one of the coming Ameri- 
can philosophers’’ — praise which is par- 
ticularly significant, in view of the fact that 
philosophy is a field where few women have 
distinguished themselves. 

In her doctoral dissertation, Miss Stearns 
took up the subject which she proposes to de- 
velop further on the fellowship — the nature 
of the individual. Her thesis was hailed as 
brilliant and mature exposition. Her problem 
— the nature of the individual and the indi- 


vidual’s relation to the universe — is at once 
one of central interest in philosophy at the 
present time, and one of the most difficult 
questions in the difficult field of metaphysics. 
One of the professors under whom she has 
studied, in urging award of the fellowship to 
Miss Stearns, predicts that as the result of a 
year’s freedom, she will produce ‘‘not merely a 
paper or two, or a contribution to this or that 
point, but a study of considerable scope deal- 
ing with fundamental issues in a fundamental 
way.” 

Miss Stearns plans to work at the University 
of California at Berkeley. She is the first holder 
of the Margaret Snell Fellowship, given by 
the North Pacific Section of A.A.U.W. 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship, 
$1,500. — Mary mathematical 
consultant, University of Minnesota. Birth- 
place, Grand Forks, North Dakota. B.A. 1931, 
M.A. 1933, University of Minnesota. 

Miss Elveback will go to the University of 
London — world center for statistical study 
— to study and to work on a mathematical 
problem, — testing certain statistical meth- 
ods of estimating totals from small samples. 
The results should offer a new tool of much 
practical importance to statisticians in all 
fields who wish to estimate totals from random 
samples. 

Since receiving her M.A. in mathematics, 
Miss Elveback has served as statistical con- 
sultant at the University of Minnesota, in 
education and in anatomy. Her work has in- 
cluded some research of her own on tests, and 
also advising students who were writing 
papers involving statistical data, on methods 
of obtaining and presenting results. In anat- 
omy, she cooperated in a study of rates of 
growth, advising on statistical aspects of the 
research and devising techniques for the study. 
In view of the growing importance of statistics 
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in research in many fields, there will be an 
increasing demand in universities for this kind 
of advisory service. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship, 
$1,500 — Josepnine Mixes. Birthplace, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. B.A. 1932, M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 
1938, University of California. 

Dr. Miles is recognized as one of the most 
promising of the younger American poets. 
Her work has appeared in Poetry, The New 
Republic, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
Scribner's, The Nation, and Forum; and she is 
now preparing a book of poems, Lines at In- 
tersection, which will be published by the 
Macmillan Company. One critic has said of 
her poetry: ‘“There is in her verse a sharpness 
of outline, intellectual severity, and original- 
ity which make her work a really notable con- 
tribution to American literature.” 

On the fellowship, Dr. Miles plans to con- 
tinue her study of the tools of expression used 
by poets of the nineteenth century, particu- 
larly the poetic vocabulary used to express 
emotion. Her plan is to discover to what ex- 
tent the main emphases in the lyric poetry of 
Browning, Tennyson, Rosetti, Morriss, Hop- 
kins, and others reflect the emphasis in the 
general thought of the time, and how far the 
characteristic patterns of expression of these 
poets reveal the emotional attitudes of the 
nineteenth century toward its world. 


Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship, $1,500. 
— Dorotny N. Davis, instructor in astron- 
omy, Smith College. Birthplace, East St. 
Louis, Illinois. A.B. 1933, Vassar College; 
M.A. 1934, Mills College; Ph.D. 1937, Uni- 
versity of California; studied at Washington 
University. 

According to a distinguished astronomer 
with whom she has worked, Dr. Davis has 
made ‘‘one of the most important contribu- 
tions to astronomy during the past few years,” 
through her study of the spectrum of the star 
Antares, with a complete list of the lines and 
their proper identifications and intensities. 
Besides the publication of this study, cost of 
which was shared by the Lick Observatory, 
the Astrophysical Journal, and the Carnegie 
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Institution of Washington, nine other studies 
by Dr. Davis have appeared as publications of 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific and 
Harvard College Observatory, and in the 
Astrophysical Journal. 

On the fellowship, Dr. Davis will make a 
study of the spectrum of 8 Pegasi, and extend 
her work on the atmosphere of Antares and of 
B Pegasi, using plates at Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory. The results will be extremely useful 
to astrophysicists. 

Dr. Davis has worked as assistant at Lick 
Observatory and Chabot Observatory, and 
last year was instructor in astronomy at Vassar 
College. She describes the objective of her 
research as follows: 


My main purpose as a student is to contribute to 
our knowledge of cool stars in the hope that my 
work will ultimately shed light on the long-stand- 
ing problem of stellar variability. The latter prob- 
lem is inextricably associated with the question: 
Why do stars continue to shine? We know (or think 
we know) why stars shine; we wish to know why and 
how such tremendous amounts of energy are contin- 
ually supplied in practically undiminished quantities. 


Anna C. Brackett Fellowship, $1,000. — 
Mary C. McGrituigs, assistant and graduate 
student, French Department, University of 
California at Berkeley. Birthplace, Helens- 
burgh, Scotland. (Miss McGrillies is an Amer- 
ican citizen; her home is in Verona, New 
Jersey.) A.B. 1934, Mount Holyoke College; 
A.M. 1936, Radcliffe College; studied at the 
Institute de Touraine, Tours, the Sorbonne, 
Harvard School of Education, and the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Miss McGrillies, as holder of the Anna C. 
Brackett Fellowship, which is designed to aid 
a prospective teacher, will go to France to 
gather material for completion of her doctoral 
dissertation — a study of Louis Racine, son of 
the famous dramatist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Her work will, it is expected, throw 
some light on the psychological make-up of 
Louis Racine’s father, as well as on the son's 
life, times, and work. Miss McGrillies will 
complete all the other requirements for the 
doctorate at the University of California this 
spring. She has taught French at Brookside 
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School, Montclair, New Jersey; served as 
teaching assistant in the French Department, 
University of California, and in the French 
Summer House, Mills College, and as director 
of the French group at International House, 
Berkeley. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship, 
$1,500.— Orca Hartman, research zoolo- 
gist, Allan Hancock Foundation, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. Birth- 
place, Waterloo, Illinois. A.B. 1926, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1936, Uni- 
versity of California; special study at Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Columbia University. 

Zoological laboratories throughout this 
country have a direct interest in the problem 
which Dr. Hartman will pursue as Sarah 
Berliner Fellow. Dr. Hartman's subject, on 
which she has been specializing since she 
began her graduate work, is the polychaetous 
annelids, especially those of the Pacific waters. 

For various reasons, the annelids have 
proved particularly useful in all kinds of ex- 
perimental work, and almost every zoological 
laboratory has occasion to use them. How- 
ever, biological research based on annelids has 
been handicapped, because the American 
forms have never been properly classified and 
described. 

Dr. Hartman has already surveyed all the 
available material in this country, and is 
regarded as the authority on these forms in the 
western hemisphere. On the fellowship she 
proposes to study the collections and litera- 
ture on annelids in Europe, and complete the 
writing of her monograph, which will be 
welcomed by zoological laboratories every- 
where. Dr. Hartman has already published 
more than a dozen studies. 

In 1937 Dr. Hartman was research zoologist 
at the Scripps Institution of Oceanography, 
where Dr. Stina Gripenberg carried on re- 
search as International Fellow last year. 


Mary Pemberton Nourse _ Fellowship, 
$1,250. — Exizasetn Saucy Russgxx, investi- 
gator, Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar 
Harbor, Maine. Birthplace, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
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igan. A.B. 1933, University of Michigan; 
M.A. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1937, 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. Russell will continue the cancer re- 
search which she has been carrying on at 
Jackson Memorial Laboratory. She is working 
on the important problem of heredity in can- 
cer, using the fruit fly, Drosophila, for her in- 
vestigations. The fruit fly has been chosen for 
this research because a large number of genera- 
tions can be obtained in a short time, and also 
because in the fruit fly the number of elements 
bearing hereditary characters is low, and the 
problem of their relation to cancer is therefore 
simplified. Dr. Russell has already succeeded 
in developing the delicate technique for trans- 
planting tumors from one fly to another, and 
her observations are yielding results which, if 
continued for another year, should have very 
real practical importance in bringing nearer 
an understanding of the nature of cancer. 


Gamma Phi Beta Lindsey Barbee Fellow- 
ship, $1,000. — Martua A. Gopwin, social 
worker, Child Welfare Association of Fulton 
and De Kalb Counties, Georgia. Birthplace, 
Columbus, Georgia. B.S. in Education 1931, 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala- 
bama; M.S. 1935, College of William and 
Mary, School of Social Work; studied at Ogle- 
thorpe University, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and Emory University. 

As a case worker with the Fulton County 
Relief Administration, which includes Atlanta 
and as social worker with the Child Wel- 
fare Association of Fulton and De Kalb 
Counties, Miss Godwin became impressed 
with the fact that there is too wide a gap be- 
tween the statisticians who survey com- 
munity needs, the social workers who carry 
out the welfare programs, and the publicity 
people who interpret the programs to the 
public, which in turn determines what the 
programs shall be. It is Miss Godwin’s belief 
that the very important job of interpreting 
welfare work to the layman calls for a com- 
bination of case work experience, statistical 
training, understanding of social data, and 
publicity technique. At the University of Chi- 
cago School of Social Service Administration 
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Cwhose head, Edith Abbott, held the Euro- 
pean Fellowship in 1906-07), Miss Godwin 
will take courses in community organization 
and administration, statistics, and research, 
with a view to securing this combination, and 
she will also visit cities that have carried on 
consistent programs in community interpreta- 
tion and study the methods used. 

Miss Godwin has already experimented suc- 
cessfully in presenting welfare work in simple, 
concise, and graphic form. Two booklets in 
which she has collaborated, ‘‘Asset or Liabil- 
ity’ (presenting child welfare work) and 
“Travelers Aid,’ convey to the layman graph- 
ically and effectively the problems and the 
human service rendered by the agencies 


described. 


A.A.U.W. International Fellowship, $1,500. 
— Aasz Grupa Sxarp, fellow at Teachers 
College, Trondheim, Norway. M.A. 1931, 
Oslo University; graduate study, University 
of Paris, Harvard University, Manchester 
University. 

Mrs. Skard has been engaged for some years 
in psychological research, and has an impres- 
sive list of thirty-three publications to her 
credit, including a textbook on educational 
psychology for normal schools. She has also 
translated de Schweinitz’ Growing Up and 
R.S. Woodworth’s Adjustment and Mastery into 
Norwegian. 

Mrs. Skard’s studies have centered on two 
major interests: (1) the psychology of needs, 
and (2) child psychology. The technique she 
has developed for studying the psychology of 
needs — particularly the tensions associated 
with needs — has been of special interest to 
psychologists. Her fellowship project will be 
a study of the social needs of children of school 
age, — particularly the difference in social 
behavior of children toward each other and 
toward grown-ups. Mrs. Skard will try to find 
answers to such questions as these: How much 
does social recognition among his companions 
mean to the child? Which is more important 
to the child, approval from comrades or from 
the teacher? How does this change at different 
ages and different stages of mental and social 
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development? Her findings will have a practi- 
cal bearing on our attitudes toward children 
and efforts to bring them up as social indi- 
viduals. 


Mrs. Skard plans to work in Stockholm. 


Latin American Fellowship, $1,500. — 
Oxca StrEHLNEEK, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, University of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Birthplace, Latvia. Teachers diploma 1918, 
Escola Normal de Campinas; B.A. 1924, Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Texas; studied at 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
and Baylor University. 

Miss Strehlneek wishes to come to this 
country to acquire technical training in re- 
search in psychology, particularly educational 
psychology. She writes: 


My plan is to learn as much as I can in a year’s 
time about how to organize and conduct a scientific 
research and how to manage a psychological labora- 
tory. This knowledge would be of great significance 
to the advancement of education in this country. 
Our education is based on theories only, without the 
solid ground of facts derived from scientific research. 
If education is to be of any practical value to us we 
must study our children, their capacities, and their 
needs, and discover the best educational methods 
based on psychological studies. To do this we must 
have people with technical training and this must 
be done abroad since we have no way of acquiring 
this training here. We are greatly under European 
influence, altogether philosophical. We have many 
Italian, French, and German teachers in our univer- 
sity. We need the influence of the Americans. 


Since Miss Strehlneek has spent six years in 
the United States — two years as a member of 
the faculty of Rusk Junior College, in addition 
to her student years—she is admirably 
equipped to make the most of the experience 
here. She is also thoroughly familiar with edu- 
cational needs in Brazil, having been a suc- 
cessful teacher there for the past ten years. 
Although she was born in Latvia, her col- 
leagues refer to her as ‘‘a very good Brazilian,” 
and regard the award of the fellowship as a 
valuable contribution to education in Brazil. 
She will work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 





WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING = 


Branch Studies of the American Family 


Findings resulting from the first year’s study 
of ‘‘The American Family in a Changing So- 
ciety’’ are reported in this issue of the Journal. 
(See page 136.) Branches wishing to cooperate 
next fall may have full particulars of the plan 
for study and research by writing to Harriet 
Ahlers Houdlette, Associate in Education, 
A.A.U.W. Headquarters. 


Child Welfare 


The Connecticut Federation of the A.A.U-W. 
has recently reported the findings of an inter- 
esting child welfare survey, carried out under 
the direction of legislative chairmen. During 
the spring and summer of 1938, six committees 
of A.A.U.W. members in five branches visited 
five county homes and two private institutions 
to which neglected and uncared-for children 
are committed. It was the revelation of condi- 
tions at one home during the spring of 1937 
and ‘‘the failure of passage of the state guard- 
ianship bill for neglected and uncared for 
children by the last General Assembly which 
turned the attention of those in A.A.U.W. in- 
terested in legislation to the whole problem of 
county homes.”’ 

The committees included teachers, physi- 
cians, social workers, and other professionally- 
trained persons. Data were collected through 
basic questionnaires so that a minimum of fac- 
tual, comparable information could be tabu- 
lated and analyzed for all the homes visited. 
Every significant measure of the adequacy of 
care was included: the physical plant and sani- 
tary conditions; care, treatment, and service; 
administration, and finances. The findings 
have been listed under eight headings, empha- 
sizing the lack of adequate public supervision 
and inspection, the wide variation in voca- 
tional and recreational opportunities for the 


children, and in the educational training of the 
personnel. 

It is now the task of the branches cooperating 
in the survey to ‘bring this report to the atten- 
tion of every branch . . . so that a substantial 
number of women will support in the General 
Assembly measures that will strengthen the 
state’s responsibility for neglected and un- 
cared-for children; to acquaint the membership 
with the bill for aid to dependent children and 
to assist in its passage,’ and to work for ‘‘a 
Juvenile Court bill which will make statewide 
the facilities now available in two counties.” 
These recommendations form a ‘‘coordinated 
program attacking the problem of the child in 
need of public assistance.”’ 


The Migrant Family in California 


Study groups in many of the California 
branches are engaged in a first-hand inquiry 
into conditions under which migrant families 
live in their communities. The outline pre- 
pared by the state chairman has been men- 
tioned before in these columns. Now comes a 
clipping from the San Francisco Chronicle of De- 
cember 7, 1938, detailing the contribution of 
the Porterville Branch, which shows what can 
be done through a purposeful approach to so- 
cial problems. The news report runs in part as 
follows: 


Hats off to Porterville! It was the first community 
to do something constructive for the well being of 
the drifting hordes that roam the countrysides of 
California. 

As you might expect, it started with one small but 
determined group of women, the Porterville Branch 
of the American Association of University Women. 
This group, says Dr. Ellen Stadtmuller, chief of the 
children’s bureau of the State Department of Health, 
made a survey of the conditions in the camps in 
Porterville’s environs. 

They found people huddled together like war 
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refugees, leaky roofs on their shacks, no water to 
wash with, no garbage disposal, sanitation a menace 
to health. Cold, hunger, sickness stalked through 
the camps. 

And so, armed with this information, they were 
successful in getting an ordinance that controls all 
camps within the city limits. It’s a great improve- 
ment, says Dr. Stadtmuller. 

“Other communities are also doing notable work 
as far as their authority extends,"’ says the woman 
medico. ‘But the whole problem is so big. Health 
and welfare are bound up in economics and politics. 

“The best thing the women’s organizations are 
doing is mobilizing public opinion to really tackle 
the problem.” 


New Branch Programs in Social Studies 


Word from new social studies groups is most 
heartening. For example, the Omaha Branch 
has launched a series of discussions of current 
problems for their first year. The chairman re- 
ported a lively meeting in December at which 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act was analyzed. 
“A syllabus was prepared by a committee and 
distributed before the meeting so that each 
member was well informed as to the provisions 
of the Act and proposed amendments."’ The 
second December meeting was on Coopera- 
tives. In January the group discussed the Re- 
port of the President's Advisory Committee on 
Education and the Thomas-Harrison-Fletcher 
Bill. Then came a series of meetings on con- 
sumer problems. At the February meeting of 
the Omaha Branch the social studies groups 
presented a panel discussion on weights and 
measures under the title, ‘Our Weights and 
Their Weights.’’ Other consumer topics se- 
lected for study include ‘‘Existing Instru- 
mentalities to Help the Consumer,’’ ‘‘Con- 
sumer Self-Help,’’ ‘‘Are You Fooled by the 
Label?’’ and *‘Men Who Live by Their Wits,”’ 
the last a survey of the work of the Better 
Business Bureau. Through these introductions 
into the various aspects of the social studies 
field, the group feels that it can plan intelli- 
gently for an integrated program next year. 

The group in Hinsdale, Illinois, has pursued 
a unique plan in securing background for 
social studies. Dealing with ‘‘Frontiers’’ in 
social progress, they are now studying the 
development of scientific knowledge and its ap- 
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plication to everyday living. One discussion 
leader demonstrated the protection of inven- 
tions by showing a patent which her husband 
had received for an invention and explaining 
the full process of taking out a patent. Another 
dealt with the science of meteorology, empha- 
sizing weather forecasts particularly as used at 
the airports. The group has now turned its 
attention to the subject of medicine. It is obvi- 
ous that these discussions, though not gener- 
ally classifiable as social science, are neverthe- 
less inseparable from human problems, and 
may well prove to be valuable in the study of 
social problems as such. 


Revision of the Neutrality Act 


The question of revision of the 1937 Neu- 
trality Act has been discussed by many of the 
branches during the last few months. In De- 
cember, a letter was sent from national Head- 
quarters to state chairmen, explaining the 
urgency of the situation and asking that 
branches petition Congress for revision of the 
Act according to the stand taken at the 1935 
Convention and again at the 1937 Convention. 
Fifty-seven branches in twenty states have re- 
ported sending petitions and letters urging 
enactment of legislation to enable the Presi- 
dent to distinguish between victim and ag- 
gtessor nations on the basis of violation of a 
treaty against war to which the United States 
is a party, to allow discretion in application 
after consultation with other nations, and to 
permit inclusion of raw materials in embar- 
goes. 


Committees to Aid Refugees 


The Philadelphia Branch has called together 
an Allied Citizens Committee to Aid Refugees, 
composed of representatives of twenty-four 
organizations working under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Susan Kingsbury. It is primarily a 
coordinating agency, but also acts as an organ- 
ization. The committee will seek affidavits for 
refugees, stimulate scholarships for refugee 
students, maintain a speakers bureau, support 
such legislation as the Wagner Act for admis- 
sion of refugee children, and seek to produce 
better understanding between all peoples. The 
refugee sub-committee of the International 
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Relations Department of the branch is particu- 
larly concerned with scholarships for living 
and tuition in American colleges for refugee 
students and has asked branches in the dis- 
trict to aid in this work. 

Other branches have also been working on 
the refugee problem, either through branch 
refugee committees, cooperating groups, or in 
cooperation with the local Y.W.C.A., Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, or other 
organizations working with refugees. In 
Jacksonville, Illinois, a civic conference on aid 
to refugees has been called. In New Jersey sev- 
eral branches cooperate with the state citizens 
committee. The Plattsburgh, New York, 
Branch has set up a special refugee committee. 


Notes from Community Art Surveys 


These notes are quoted from the arts surveys 
made by A.A.U.W. branches in little towns 
and little cities — populations from 655 to 
9,582, founding dates from 1633 to 1908. 


Tus is a pioneer section and the pioneers are still 
coming in. . . . Local heroes are for the most part 
still living and resent their fame. (Olympic Peninsula, 
Washington) 


A.mosr entirely American-born, chiefly wheat and 
pea farmers, none on direct relief; very garden- 
minded, municipal summer recreation program; one 
old citizen is compiling a history of the city and 
country. (Palouse, Washington) 


Hennessey was named in honor of Pat Hennessey, an 
old Irish freighter, who died on the Chisholm Trail. 
The Dog Soldier Cheyennes attacked, captured and 
killed him, and he was buried where he fell. . . . 
Seventy years later, Hennessey schools sing the In- 
dian Music in the County Music Festival . . . “‘By 
the Shores of Gitchee Gumee”’ . . . “Indian Cradle 
Song’. . . “Red Deer’’ . . . *‘Indian Love Call.” 
(Hennessey, Oklahoma) 


Tue city’s pride is the Junior College and the new 
Court House. One of the distinctive forms of com- 
munity recreation is the ‘‘Singing Schools’ fostered 
by the churches. Each has one and ‘‘conventions”’ 
are held several times during the year, especially dur- 
ing the spring and summer. (Portales, New Mexico) 


Serttep in 1719, historical surroundings; fine old 
colonial architecture, many interesting doorways; 
population 900; three women paint landscape, one 
does lace-making, two men do wood-working and 
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one expert masonry; seven writers, including the 
novelist Cora Jarrett. (Shepherdstown, West Virginia) 


Rurat Illinois, agriculture and oil; the only art in- 
terest in the community has been fostered by the 
schools . . . but a permanent Art Club is begin- 
ning. It hopes to bring each year an artist with an 
exhibition of his art. (Crawford County, Illinois) 


Baker University is the center of the town life. 
. . . We have a remarkable and valuable collection 
ot rare old Bibles. (Baldwin, Kansas) 


Tue Cotiecs brings the community much in the way 
of art, music and drama: if we could only reach more 
people, — so many of the poorer strata have no con- 
tact with the arts at all. (Ripon, Wisconsin) 


A sma college town surrounded by farms. . . 
Winifred Van Ettee, winner of the Atlantic Prize 
Novel, I Am the Fox, is aresident. . . . Mr. Edward 
Weismiller last year won the Yale Award for junior 
poets with his book, The Deer Come Down. (Mount 
Vernon, Iowa) 


Tue uNusuaL situation is that it is the professional 
work of many important citizens of Williamsburg to 
sponsor, create, preserve and encourage beauty in 
various forms. The one conflicting fact is that so 
much professional art tends to intimidate amateurs 
in some respects, though of course it does promote 
artistic appreciation and some imitation. (Wi/liams- 
burg, Virginia) 
Tue Gop Discovery Days pageant at Custer has 
been presented for fifteen consecutive years; utilita- 
rian products in alabaster; Black Hills Art Center 
. . to discover, encourage and give recognition to 


drawing and painting. (Black Hills Area of South 
Dakota) 


A oneg-act play laboratory theatre reaches approxi- 
mately one half the highschool. . . . Weare largely 
of Irish descent and have a true Irish love of the 
drama. (Emmetsburg, Iowa) 


Great interest in Louisiana literature; we have 
some nationally accepted writers from the locality 
and much pride in their success. (Natchitoches, 
Louisiana) 

Town laid out in 1853, first textile plant 1880, never 
a boom, now 4,000 operatives, Winthrop College; no 
professional writers, Little Theatre, music and danc- 
ing taught in schools, art withdrawn in the depres- 
sion. . . . After the World War a mental broaden- 
ing, a real development in the art of living. Artisti- 


cally this shows itself in a growing love of color. 
(Rock Hill, South Carolina) 


In 1912 . . . a business man saw that if Havre was 
to maintain her musical reputation, something must 
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be done to secure permanent talent. He approached 
the directors of the Commercial Club . . . a band 
and orchestra director began teaching in the public 
schools and organizing a band festival day... . 
Now 18,000 guests annually. . . . Children value it 
next to Christmas. . . . (Havre, Montana) 


Tue pirecror of physical education for women at 
the Normal School teaches a class for modern danc- 
ing. . . . Girls show an excellent understanding of 
principles and considerable mastery of technique. 
Mrs. Howard's work is probably one of the most 
truly creative and vita] of the artistic activities car- 
ried on in the town. (Madison, South Dakota) 


THE parry cLuB presents Christian Peterson, sculp- 
tor, and his bas-reliefs showing some of the mile- 
stones in the development of dairying in the Dairy 
Industry Building. (Ames, Iowa) 


Now considering a five-year plan of city improve- 
ment. (Red Wing, Minnesota) 


Marin ConservaTION LegaGue. . . . Redwoods, 
native wild flowers . . . beaches. . . . The open- 
ing of the Golden Gate Bridge brought Marin 
County into such close proximity to Metropolitan 
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San Francisco that hordes of people invade this sec- 
tion. It is just as important for Marin to conserve the 
Beauty which is Nature's gift, as it is to develop a 
cultural background of Fine Arts. (Marin County, 
California) 


Harp ty a street not lined on either side by rows of 
majestic trees, many as old as the town itself; large 
Market Square of the old spacious type, no slum, no 
mill section; one professional writer in the field of 
history and genealogy, one professional artist. 
Never a Little Theatre. ... We do not begin 
young enough. . . . Music is the chief art. (Howl- 
ton, Maine) 

Danie. Boone and Kit Carson country; settled in 
1784, an educational center since 1874. Occupations: 
farming, breeding of thoroughbred horses and 
cattle, the professions and business of any well-to-do 
small town; . . . a citizen who was ambassador to 
Russia in 1860 and another who was ambassador to 
Switzerland in 1910 brought home many art treas- 
ures. Waco Pottery since 1840; Kentucky primitives; 
two collections of contemporary artists; copies of 
Italian pictures of the Renaissance done by modern 
Italians; period furniture, needlepoint, old quilts, 


Go Out to COLORADO this Summer 


Ride the Burlington all-Pullman 


CONVENTION SPECIAL 


to Denver 


BURLINGTON ALL THE WAY 


Lv. Chicago. . 10:00 AM CST June 18 


Ar. Denver .. 


- 7:15 AM MST June 19 


Observation-lounge car; Pullmans; delicious meals 


at moderate prices in dining car. All equipment air- 
conditioned. 


You can easily include the Denver convention, 


June 19-23, 


enroute to the San Francisco 


World's Fair if you “Go Burlington’. 


Write for illustrated Colorado booklet and informa- 
tion about reduced fares from your home town. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


A. Cotsworth, Jr., Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 1647, 547 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Illinois 





Stay at this 
famous he ic 


CAREER TOURS 
HEADQUARTERS 


This year, more than ever 
before, the American 
Woman’s Club will be the 
undisputed center for ca- 
reer women. The Club- 
house will be headquarters 
of the Career Tours, arranged in cooperation 
with the New York World’s Fair, and spon- 
sored by 32 national, local and city business 
and professional women’s organizations. The 
more than 130 Career Tours will take women 
visitors ‘‘back-stage’’ in the centers of inter- 
est of every profession. 
Why don’t you join them? You'll have the 
benefit of contact with kindred spirits as well 
as the other advantages the Club offers: con- 
venient location, near smart shops, theatres, 
galleries, all transportation lines . . . light, 
airy, outside rooms, all charmingly furnished 
and all with private bath . . . a completely 
equipped gym, good swimming pool, expert 
Body-Conditioning Department . . . social 
gaiety at dances, parties, lectures, concerts; a 
Solarium, a Garden Patio, and a hundred 
other facilities which only this Club has un- 
der one roof. 


RATES DURING THE WORLD’S FAIR 
Single room with private bath: $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, and $5.00. Double room with double bed 
and private bath: $4.00. Double room with twin 
beds and private bath: $5.00 and $6.00. Double 
room with three beds and two baths: $8.00 


Send for Booklet U. 


rug-making, antiques; beautiful old homes; historic 
cemetery monuments; class in sculpture; Cecelian 
Club since 1886, Saturday Matinée Musicale, Young 
Musicians Club, Little Theatre Club. (Richmond, 
Kentucky) 


Tuere is a prevailing spirit of inertness, a relative 
lack of individual and original enterprise, with large 
emphasis on following the Joneses, which culmi- 
nates in a unique state of introverted provincialism. 
Considered from another point of view, it is the 
reason for the lazy charm. ( ) 


Ours is a city of club organizations . . . they do 
good . . . but there is a lethargical attitude toward 
many of the arts. . . . To verify this: The Fine Arts 
Club has discontinued the Hobby and Fine Arts dis- 
play from lack of community interest in visiting ex- 
hibitions. . . . Our college musical festivals could 
bea losing proposition if they depended on local sup- 
port. Yet music has been made so easily accessible it 
has usurped the right and chance of other arts to 
develop. . . . Artists cannot make a living by their 
art alone. ( ) 


Note. — Material for ‘‘What the Branches Are 
Doing"’ is gleaned from reports and letters by the 
members of the Headquarters staff who have to do 
with the development of study programs and com- 
munity activities. They will welcome full details of 
new and significant branch activities. 

Although the annual branch reports have yielded 
some material for this department, summaries in 
the reports have often been too brief to turnish good 
news items. Chairmen are urged to see that their 
activities are reported fully, so that their experience 
may be passed on to other branches. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty of Arts and Science 
Montreal, June 29-August 9 


Students may select courses comparable to (a) 
elementary, (b) regular undergraduate course, 
(c) post-graduate. Co-educational. Certificates 
and College credit. Only French spoken at all 
times. Staff includes visiting professor from Scr- 
bonne, Paris. Residence in new Douglas Hali. 
Inclusive fee $180. Write for booklet to Secretary, 
French Summer School, McGill University, 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S CLUB 


353 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


Montreal, Canada. 











CONTRIBUTORS 
TO THIS ISSUE 


Bertha M. Nienburg is assistant director of 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, and author of numerous studies re- 
lated to employment of women that have been 
issued by the Bureau. She is a member of the 
A.A.U.W. national Committee on the Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women, and chair- 


man of the Washington Branch committee in 
that field. 





Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, Associate in 
Education of the A.A.U.W. national staff, 
summarizes in this Journat one aspect of a 
study that has had a two-fold importance. The 
study guide, ‘““The American Family in a 
Changing Society,’’ first issued in eight units 
in 1937-38, has brought in some very interest- 
ing data on the American family, as outlined 
here; it has also made a distinct contribution 
to study techniques. Questionnaires, to be 
filled in by members of the study groups, went 
with each unit. The information about the 
families of college women which was thus 
obtained is considered valuable, even at this 
stage, by educators, psychologists, and sociol- 
ogists; and more significant results are ex- 
pected as the study is continued over a longer 
period. As to study methods, an informal 
approach and the use as far as possible of cur- 
rent magazine material evidently contributed 
to the liveliness of “The American Family.”’ 
But it was the questionnaire itself that proved 
most useful as a study device. As the individual 
member set down data on her own family and 
its problems, the concrete application of 
general study and discussion became much 
more clear; and in group meetings the com- 
posite questionnaire proved a stimulus to 
realistic thinking. How far the questionnaire 
method is applicable to other topics remains to 
be seen, but without doubt in this instance a 
device has been developed that gives point and 
focus to group study. 


Gladys Murphy Graham’s name is identi- 
fied with international education in California 
— and, for that matter, throughout A.A.U.W. 
She has served as chairman of international 
relations and as president of the California 
Division of A.A.U.W. and as member of the 





OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS TWICE! 













TWO SUMMER CRUISES TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


for the 8th Biennial Congress, W. F. E. A. 


Double opportunity for a new kind of vacation 
-.. Cruising to interesting “Good Neighbor” lands, 
attending this important educational congress, 
using ship as your hotel throughout. Choose the 
sailing that fits your plans: 


a 


SUMMER-LONG CRUISE 


By Holland-America Liner *‘Rotter- 
dam’’, from New York July 6, re- 
turning Aug. 28...visiting Nassau, 
Havana, Kingston, Curacao, Vene- 
zuela, Pernambuco, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, 5% days at Rio 
de Janeiro for the Congress, Bahia, 
Trinidad, Barbados, St. Thomas, 
Puerto Rico. College extension 
courses available. 53 days. Rates from 





































































































MID-SUMMER CRUISE 


By American Republics Liner “*Ar- 
gentina’’, from New York July 26, 
returning Sept. 2...visiting Rio de 
Janeiro (5 days for the Congress), 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 
38 days. All outside rooms on this 
splendid, modern liner of the famous 
**Good Neighbor Fleet’’.. . First 
Class from $550, Tourist Class from 


$410 











































Complete information from 
WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
NEW YORK BRANCH 
A. A. U. W. 


MIDSTON HOUSE 


Madison Ave. at 38th St., N. Y. 
Single room from $2.50 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic 
experience in the various branches of nursing. Leads to 
degree of Master of Nursing. A Bachelor's degree in 
arts, science or philosophy from a college of approved 
standing is required for admission. For catalogue address 
THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut , 


MEXICO IS CALLING! 


Let Elizabeth Curtiss de Cervantes 


(in Mexico since 1927) assist you to do what you wish to doin 
a manner which suits your time and purse. Write, telling when 
and how you are coming (by boat, train, plane or car), how 
long you are staying, how many in party. A proposed itinerary 
with costs will be sent you. Address ‘*MEXICO TOURS,” 
Balderas 68, Mexico, D. F. New York office, 440 Park Avenue 
(The Drake), New York. 


TOCKHOLM CONFERENCE! 


Tours to Europe including the International Meeting 
in Stockholm. Scandinavia may be preceded by 
British Motor Tours and followed by Russia or the 
Continent. Leaders include — Mrs. Wm. M. Barber, 
Strickland Gillilan, Russell Wright, Reipald Werren- 
rath, Marston Balch, Susan F. West, and Granville 
C. Hicks. Commission arrangement with Fellowship 
Fund. Send for full details. 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 


Babson Park Massachusetts 


@ EUROPE-JUNE 13 © 


Very attractive trip, 4 weeks, 8 cities, low rate. 
Similar sailings June 30, July 1, 13, 25 
Exc. low rates September 5, 16, all expense 


Send for itinerary booklet G-34 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


Specialists in European Travel 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. & 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted — All subjects, for imme- 

diate publication. Booklet sent free. 

MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Pesceeveseeccessccesccenssseesse 
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national International Relations Committee; 
she is now California chairman of education 
for international understanding, and advisory 
member to the national committee. Mrs. Gra- 
ham compiled the widely-used ‘‘Selected List 
of Fifty Books Building for International At- 
titudes in Children’’ and cooperated in pre- 
paring the enticing ‘‘Round the World Book 
Cruise.”’ 

A.A.U.W. members who extend the Denver 
Convention trip to California will be particu- 
larly interested in the exhibit Mrs. Graham 
has prepared for the ‘Peace Projects’’ hall of 
the San Francisco exposition — an exhibit of 
books for children that build attitudes of 
friendship for other lands. Books recommended 
by the South Pacific Section and the California 
Division of A.A.U.W. are included in the 
revised “‘Book List’’ for the exhibit, and the 
“Book Cruise’ idea, with vivid map, passport, 
etc., is used to encourage American children to 
travel via the printed word to make friends 
throughout the world. 

The material on which the article in this 
Journat was based was gathered by Mrs. 
Graham last year, when she and her husband, 
Malbone W. Graham of the University of Cali- 
fornia, spent nine months in the Central and 
Eastern European countries, where unusual 
Opportunities and sources were available to 
them due to long-standing studies of these 
regions and contacts with the governments. 
On this trip Dr. Malbone W. Graham was 
decorated by the Lithuanian Government with 
the Order of Grand Duke Gediminas and re- 
ceived from the Government of Finland the 
Independence Medal, in appreciation of his re- 
search and publications on these two countries. 


Contributors to the article, ‘‘Out of Dire 
Necessity’’ must for their own protection re- 
main anonymous. Some of the most moving 
letters that have come to A.A.U.W. Head- 
quarters could not be quoted because some- 
thing in the message might identify the writ- 
ers. All of the letters quoted were of course 
written before the German conquest of Czecho- 
slovakia and the spread of German influence 
through the Danubian basin and the Baltic 
area, which have extended and intensified the 
refugee problem almost unimaginably. 





